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Early Completion | 


Of Program for | 
Waterways Urged 


Senator Nye Predicts Passage | 
Of $70,000,000 Bill for 
Rivers and Harbors at 
Regular Session. 


Need of Farmers 
Cited as Reason 


Administration Is Said to Be) 
Committed to Plan; Five- 
year Period Is Consid- 
ered Sufficient. 


President Hoover’s avowed support of | 
inland waterway development and the 
need of farmers and shippers for lower | 
rates of transportation, foretell passage | 
of a rivers and harbors bill in the regu- | 
lar session of Congress carrying appro- 
priations approximating $70,000,000, ac- 
cording to Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota. 


“The administration is so strongly and | 
openly committed to waterway improve- | 
ment and inland waterway transporta- 
tion,” Senator Nye declared in a state- 
ment made public by his office August 
16, that “it cannot well stand in the 
way” of a bill such as the rivers and 
harbors measure blocked by President 
Coolidge in the last Congress. 


Early Completion Favored. 

If “Congress insists on the War De- 
partment getting down to business and 
hastening the completion of waterway 
improvements needed for the transporta- 
tion of the products of agriculture and in- 
dustry,” states Senator Nye, “a large | 
share of the country’s inland waterway 
system could be completed in a period of | 
from three to five years.” 

The statement by Senator Nye on in- 
land waterway development follows in‘ 
full text: 


Two Outlets Sought. 
Important steps toward the completion 
of a great inland waterway program in 
this country will probably be taken in 
the coming regular session of Congress. 
In spite of opposition from railroads and 
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Regimen: of I nfantry 


Te i 
Put on Motor Bans Larilf Assessment 


Practicability of at An- On Raw Sugar by 
imals Is Bein ested. | 
: - House Is Lowered 


One hundred motor vehicles of various 
types have been supplied at Fort Eustis, 
Virginia, where the 34th Regiment of In- dae ao : 
fantry is being reorganized for extensive Majority of Senate Commit- 
tests to determine the practicability of : 
replacing all animals with motor convey-| tee Fixes Rate of $2.75 
ances, it was stated Aug. 16 by the De- 


partment of War. folt en Per 100 Pounds on Im- | 
The statement follows in full text: 
Because of the motorization tests to | ported Product. 
be conducted at Fort Eustis, Va., Major | 
General Stephen O. Fuqua, Chief of In- | 
fantry, recently visited that post, oe | 
he observed the activities of the 34th ° 
Infantry, recently selected as the first | Debentures Rejected 


Proposal for Export — | 


|Infantry regiment in the United States | 


Army to be completely motorized. 

In these tests all animals have been | 
eliminated from the regiment and re- 
placed by motor vehicles of various 
classes. The regiment is now under- | 
going reorganization preparatory to an} 
extended. test to determine the practi- 


cability of replacing animals with motors | oe rei ‘ 
in the Infantry regiment and to ascer-| Majority members of the Senate Fi- 


i i i i d the | 
tain specific types required. | nance Committee on August 16 fixe | 
7 tariff on raw sugar at $2.75 a 100 pounds | 
a Oe a re as compared with the $3 rate carried in | 
the House bill and the $2.20 rate now | 
levied. Under the 20 per cent differen- | 
tial for Cuba, the Committee duty on | 
Cuban raw sugar would be $2.20 per 100 | 
pounds. af 
The existing Cuban rate is $1.76. This 
figure was increased by the House to 
$2.40. The announcement was made | 
orally by a member of the Committee. 


Senator Smoot Issues Statement | 


Comparing Sugar Rate With 
Duties on Other Food 
Products. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Of Useless Material 
At Military Posts 


Representative William R.| 
Wood Favors the Presi- 
dent’s Plan to Reduce 

Military Expenditures. 


Debentures Rejected. 

The Committee majority in its final | 
review of the rate schedule which has | 
now been completed also rejected the | 
Norris export debenture amendment and 
the Glass stock tax amendment. 

The stock tax proposal, which was in- | 
troduced by Senator Glass (Dem.), of | 
Virginia, would place a 5 per cent tax on | 
ae eee |the value of all stocks _ within Pg 

So-called frozen assets of the Govern- | days of the purchase. e export de- 
ment, valued at hundreds of millions i ee ah ae ee oe 
dollars, scattered among the Army posts |twice voted into the farm relief act| 


and in the Panama Canal Zone, should be | hy the Senate, but was finally rejected by | 
;converted into cash, along with other | the House. | 
|cuts in military expenses, stated Repr.| The Finance Committee retained the | 
William R. Wood (Rep.), of Indiana, Act-| House rate on blackstrap molasses which | 
ing Chairman of the House Committee on | ;. three-hundreths of 1 cent per pound | 
| Appropriations, on August 16. Mr. Wood) of the sugar content. The present rate | 
is just back from the Panama Canal Zone, | On ma- 


| re re >| is one-sixth of 1 cent a gallon. | 
| where he again inspected conditions. He |ple sugar the Committee increased the | 


nays, that be found, Government assets| uty from Tie cents a pound aa provided| 
eo eee ae sas in the House bi ° cents a pound. | 
dollars annually to maintain in condition, The existing rate is 4 cents a pound. 








other influences, the indications are that | 


the inland waterways can not be held 
back from development much longer. It | 
begins to look as if the farmers and | 
other shippers of the Northwest are to 
be allowed before a great while to have 
outlets to the Atlantic and to the Gulf 
at reasonably low rates of transporta- 
tion. 

One of these outlets, presumably, will 
be by way of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence to the Atlantic. The other 
will be. by way of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf. 

For years and decades, the develop- 
ment of the country’s waterway systems 
has been held by the opposition of the 
railroads and influences allied with them. 
It would seem now as if the tremendous 
pressure of public demand was about to 
break the bonds in which that opposi- 
tion has encircled it. 

Funds Are Sought. 

Chairman Dempsey of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee has let 
it be known that this committee will 
prepare a river and harbor authoriza- 
tion bill and report it to the House early 
in the regular session. It will be re 
membered that such a bill was prepared 
in the last Congress. It carried au- 
thorizations of about $50,000,000. It 
would have been passed had not Pres- 
ident Coolidge opposed it. Mr. Coolidge 
held it was not consistent with his econ- 
omy program and the friends of river 
and harbor improvement were obliged 
to yield to the White House in the mat- 
ter. 

It is expected that the new bill w 


bill. It may reach to $65,000,000 or 
$70,000,000. The pressure for its passage 
will be strong and present indications 
are that it will pass. 

In this case, the Administration is so | 
strongly and openly committed to water- | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


Allocation of Cables 
Is Sought by Italy 


oil aileeaiind nin | 
Facilities Were Taken from! 


Germany During War. 
The finsl allocation of the cables | 
taken from Germany by the Allies dur- | 


that. will not-be used for a lifetime, Simi-} 
lar conditions are found among Army) 
posts generally, he said. 

He cited the res ey pe ome rate from five cents a pound, where 
aeeaee Ot He said thet e general ie com (the House had placed it, to six cents a 
einen the ‘financial division of the | Pound, as compared with the 1922 rate 


$ d | 
Army but that the financial division is a of four cents a pound. On dextrose an 


Rate on Maple Syrup Raised. 
On maple syrup the Committee raised | 


the 





Army Plans Survey 
Of Nicaraguan Canal 


Engineering Battalion to Be 
Formed for Project. 


Organization of an engineering bat- 
talion to supply personnel for a survey 
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President Says Road Meetings Speculation Said 


To Have Reduced 


| International Conference on Highway Policies in Nations B ank Resourees 


Of Western Hemisphere 


{of the proposed Nicaraguan canal route | 
| has been ordered, following approval by 
| the Secretary of War of recommenda- 


tions submitted by the former Chief of 
Engineers, Lieutenant General Edgar 
Jadwin, the Department of War an- 


nounced August 16. 
The Surgeon General has been in- 
structed to furnish medical personnel to 


|accompany the troops to Nicaragua, it| ways which opened at Rio de Janeiro 


was stated. 


The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 
The Seeretary of War has approved the 


| recommendation of the former Chief of | Commerce, was made public by the Pan 


Engineers, Lieutenant General Edgar 
Jadwin, regarding the survey of the’ Nic- 
araguan canal and has issued instruc- 
tions for the organization of a battalion 
of engineer troops to furnish the Weces- 
sary personnel for carrying og) this 
survey. . The use of the Army # make 
this survey effects a saving {9} 7 
ernment since the employm 
ians would be more expens 
appropriation for -the sug@ 
limited. ‘ 

This battalion will be made u roops 
drawn from the 29th Engineers at Fort 
Humphreys, Va., the 1st Engineers at 
Fort Du Pont, Dela., and the 11th Engi- 
neers in the Canal Zone. For the present 
the companies to go to Nicaragua have 
been curtailed in number to effect 
economy. 

At this time those to come from the 
29th Engineers at Fort Humphreys, will 
be one company, having a strength of 
five officers and 35 enlisted men, and a 
Headquarters and Headquarters and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Foreign Comments 
On Tariff Declared 
Not to Be ‘Protests’ 


Secretary Stimson Says Com- 
munications Are Merely 
fefermative in 
Character. 

Foreign communications received by | 


the United States Government on the 
subject of proposed rate revisions in the 


| strike involved 500,000 operatives with 
| pay rolls of $5,000,000. 


way problems and policies of the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere will 
|be of economic value and contributed | 
greatly to the friendly relations of the 
| nations, President Hoover declared in a 
| letter read to the delegates to the Sec- | 
‘ond Pan American Congress of High- 


| August 16. The letter, addressed to the | 
American delegation and read by J. Wal- 
|ter Drake, chairman of the delegation, | 
and formerly Assistant Secretary of 


| American Confederation for Highway 
| Education. 

| The present Congress will be in ses- 
| sion for two weeks and is being attended 
by delegates from virtually all Latin 
| American countries. The First Con- 
| gress, which also was attended by a large 
jnumber of delegates, took place in 
Buenos Aires in 1925. 

| “The four years which have passed | 
since the initial Congress at Buenos | 
| Aires,” Mr. Hoover’s letter said, “have | 
|seen much progress made in the direc- 


Viewed as Helpful to 


Development of New World Transportation. 


An international discussion of high-|tion of improved highway transportation | 
|in all the countries of the New World and 


it is gratifying to know that the work 
of that Congress and thereafter the ef- 
forts of the Pan American Confedera- 
tion for Highway Education have con- 
tributed materially to this result.” 


Much of the discussion is expected to | 


center about the construction of addi- 
tional links to the Pan American High- 
way, the highway that will eventually 
connect the capitals of all countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, although the 


| technical phases of highway building and 
|the economic policies involved will not 


be overlooked. The American delegation 
is expected to provide much information 
gained from road building experience in 


‘the United States. 


The delegation, the appointment of 
which by the President was authorized 
by Congressional resolution. consists of 
seven members representing the best 
thought and practice in highway affairs 
in the United States. In addition to Mr. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 








| Strike of Textile Workers 
| Is Ended in Great Britain 


The strike in the British cotton textile 
industry has ended, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, was informed August 16 in a 
cablegram from American Trade Com- 
missioner Foley in London. 

| The full text of the 
statement follows: 

| All parties have agreed to action by a 
|court of arbitration to decide whether a 
|reduction in wages is necessary, and the 


| mills will reopen August 19. The strike 
was in opposition to a proposed wage 
reduction of 12% per cent by mills of 
the Master Spinners’ Federation. The 


Department’s 





Metal Output Gains 


In Eastern States 


Increases Reported in Pro- 
duction of Copper, Zinc, 


Water Power Project 
At Cumberland Falls 
Is Opposed in Brief 


Contract With State Park 
Commission Illegal, Says 
Attorney General of 
Kentucky. 


Opposition to the application of the 


Comptroller Pole Suggests 
Markets Have Absorbed 
|: Funds of National 

| Banking System. 


Withdrawals Traced 
To Interior Points 


|Balances Held in_Metropolitan 

| Centers for Bankers in Small- 

er Cities Found to Be 
Lower. 


| ee 
The Comptroller of the Currency, John 
|W. Pole, expressed the opinion August 
| 16 that one of the factors possibly re- 
| sponsible for the reduction of more than 
| $1,500,000,000 in the total resources of 
|national banks from March to June may 
have been the withdrawal of funds from 
banks for use in speculation or for in- 


jvestment. These withdrawals, the Comp- 
toller said, were “considerable” and had 
occurred largely in the interior of the 
country. 

While these withdrawals would not re- 
duce the total deposits of all banks, state 
and national, Mr. Pole suggested that 
|they might affect the national banks 
|since the withdrawals reduced the bal- 
ances of banks in the metropolitan 
centers which were held for other banks 
and bankers. The decrease in deposits 
}as a whole was due largely to a reduc- 
tion in these balances, according to the 
Comptroller, who suggested the with- 
drawals had been made by more State 
banks than national institutions. 

The Comptroller’s statement in which 
| he discussed the situation as disclosed by 
| his analysis of conditions in the national 





|land Falls, on the Cumberland River, in| then made public. 


(with the Kentucky Park Commission. 


Cumberland Hydro-Electric Company: to banking system on the preceding day 
develop the power resources of Cumber-| was issued as a supplement to the facts 
Following is the full 
Kentucky, was expressed in a brief filed, | text of his statement: 
August 16, with the Federal Power Com- | Small Decrease in Loans. 
mission by the Attorney General of Ken- | As far as loans are concerned there 
tucky, J. W. Cammack. Te Attorney | is only a small decrease, relatively speak- 
General challenge the legality of the|ing, of $116,000,000 since last..year,-—In 
propesed conti between thé Cumbér-/| other words, the reduction of national 
land River Power Company, a subsidiary | bank credit for the year is for the most 
of the applicant before the Commission, | part in their security holdings, the banks 
| having sold part of their investments to 
It was explained orally at the Commis-| meet the requirements of trade and in- 
sion, in connection with the brief, that | dustry. 
the power project is opposed by various} Sinte the middle of June, however, 
nature organizations on the ground that bank credit has increased materially as 


tariff bill (H. R. 2667), represent a per- | 


the scenic beauty of the area would be 


indicated by the course of credit by re- 


16 ” ! ._~.*| dextrose syrup the Committee retained 
| <nseleas appendage. He says he is in the House increase from one and one- 
| half cents to two cents a pound. 

The sugar cane rate was fixed by the 


hearty accord with the President’s views 
in favor of cutting the military costs of 
Government. 

The full text of his statement on the 
subject follows: 

Discussing the proposal of President 


tary establishment, Representative Will 
R. Wood, of Indiana, Acting Chairman 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, said: 

“T am in hearty accord with the Presi- 
dent’s endeavors in this direction and I 


| Hoover to reduce the cost of the mili- | 


finance majority at $2 a short ton as| 


| compared with $3 a ton in the House 
bill and $1 a ton under existing law. 
The House rates on sugar were re- 
| jected by the Committee majority by a 
| vote taken before the close of the morn- 
ing session. The sugar schedule was 
| reached shortly before the morning ad- 
| journment, as the final review of the 
| other 14 rates schedules of the bill had 


| 


ill | 
carry considerably more than the old | 


| having workmen’s compensation legisla- 


am of the opinion that his efforts will ! been completed. ; 
meet with the approval of the vast ma-| Senator Smoot (Rep.), Utah, Chair- 
jority of the citizens of the United | man of the Finance Committee, an- 
States. |nounced that the Committee would hold 
“There is no real reason for the tre-| its next meeting August 19 to~consider 
mendous and ever increasing outlay that | administrative sections of the bill and 
is being made to maintain our military | issued the following statement regard- 
establishment. In my opinion we are|ing the change in sugar duties: 
farther removed from war and the pos-| The Republican members of the Sen- 
J 


2 


#» 


Page 10, 


Column 5.) 
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Laws Providing Workmen’s Compensation 
Found to Exist in All But Four States 





Report Shows Enactments by Idaho, Kansas, New York, 
Texas, Vermont and West Virginia. | 


| British India, 


fectly normal interest in rate adjustment, 
it was observed August 16, by the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry Stimson. ~ 
“These communications have been 
popularly but incorrectly called pro- 
tests,” declared Secretary Stimson, in | 
an official summary of the State Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward all communica- 
tions received to date on the tariff. The 
statement was made public August 16, by | 
Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island. | 
Secretary Stimson pointed out that | 
communications from South and Central 


America have related to “agricultural | 


products for which there is a generally 
recognized need for protection.” 
Commenting Nations Listed. 

The statement of Secretary Stimson 
follows in full text: 

Communications with 
present readjustment of the tariff have 
been received by this Government from 
the ambassadors and ministers of the 


| following countries: 


Europe: Austria; Belgium; British 
Empire, Australia, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Great Britain, Ireland; 

Denmark; Finland; 
France; Greece; Italy; Netherlands; 
Norway; Persia; Portgual, Roumania; 
Spain; Switzerland; Turkey; Sweden. 

Latin-America: Dominican Republic; 
Guatemala; Honduras; Uruguay; Mexico. 

Normal Interest In Tariff. 
These communications have been pop- 


Czechoslovakia; 


| ularly but incorrectly called “protests.” 


Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi and,(ch. 164). Members of crews of air- 
South Carolina are the only States not |craft while under way are now excluded 
from coverage by the workmen’s com- 

| pensation act (ch. 88). 
Kansas: Three laws were passed re- 
lating to compensation. The first one 
(ch. 258) transferred the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation act from 
the public service commission to a newly 
created commission of labor and indus- 
try of three members which will have 
| jurisdiction over the administration of 
; : : labor law; and the chairman of said 
The workmen’s compensation legisla- | commission will have “active charge of 
tion of several States for the regular | the administration of the workmen’s com- 
sessions held in 1929 has been received. | pensation act.” The second act (ch. 206) 
North Carolina was the only State not| gave the right of appeal to the supreme 
having a compensation law which enacted | court of the State on questions of law, 


tion at the present time, according to a 
survey to appear in_the forthcoming 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 
Department of Labor. 

The Department’s review of changes 
in labor laws made by Idaho, Kansas, 
New York, Texas, Vermont and West 
Virginia follows in full text: 


They are in fact for the most part sta- 
tistical statements with regard to the 
trade between the United States and the 
country in question and usually touch 
upon certain specified commodities which 
are of importance in that trade. These 
communications have been presented 
merely for the ‘information and consid- 
eration of this Government. 

The interest which foreign countries 
have evinced in the present readjustment 
of the tariff is perfectly normal. So far 
as our relations with foreign countries 
are concerned, there is nothing new in 
the present situation. Communications 
similar to those received this year were 
received in 1921 when the present tariff 
act was under consideration by Congress, 


| produced in Eastern States during 1928 


| the report stated. 


regard to the} 


Lead, Gold and Silver. 


Increases in both quantity and value | 
of gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 





were recorded, according to a report 
from J. P. Dunlop, of the Bureau of 


| Mines, Department of Commerce, made 


public August 16. The year’s production | 
of these ores amounted to $23,867,816, 


The full text of 
| statement follows: 

The quantity of crude ore treated in 
1928 was 3,770,070 tons, which was about 
| 569,000 tons more than in 1927. Only 
about 200 tons of gold ore was treated; 
the larger portion of the remainder was 
zine ore, lead-zine ore, and copper ore 
sent to concentrating plants. The total 
quantity of copper ore concentrated and 
directly smelted amounted to 833,325 
tons. The pyritiferous magnetite ore of 
Pennsylvania yielded a large output of 
copper concentrates containing some 
gold and silver. 


the Department’s | 


Gold Production Increased. 

The mine-production of gold increased 
from $17,074 in 1927 to $35,097 in.1928. 
The gold recovered from placer mines 
was $820 from small mines in Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. There was more development 
}at gold lode mines in 1928 than in 1927. | 
| Siliceous' ores, all from Georgia and 
North Carolina, yielded $1,120 in gold; 
pyritiferous magnetite ore from Pennsyl- 
vania yielded $20,506 in gold; and copper 
} ore from Tennessee and North Carolina 


| [Continued on Pane 4, Column 5.) 
Fresh Meat Blamed 
For Cattle Infection | 


Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Due to Imports. | 


| the proposed contract as 


|until newspapers reported it, following | 


destroyed. The Cumberland Hydroelec-| porting member banks in leading cities. 
tric Company is affiliated with the Insull| Since that time there has been a very 
utility interests. marked increase in bank credit, espe- 
Secret Negotiations Alleged. cially in loans while investments have 
Attorney General Cammack described | continued to decrease. There has been a 
‘“cdevet.” He $1,000,000,000 decrease in total deposits 
said that it is “illegal and unwise” and for the year, partly due to the fact that 
against the interest of the State, declar- ~— ae — oa cocaune in bal- 
ing that he had not been advised that it | This d ee 
was even “contemplated or in existence” 8 ee a deposits has been due 
s ; to a considerable extent to a reduction 
in the amount held by national banks 


public hearings in Washington in De-|,, balances for their correspondents, 


|}cember of last year. 


This contract, according to the brief, 
proposed that the Park Commission “lend 
its friendly cooperation and assistance to 
the company in obtaining from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission the license for 
which it had applied.” 

“Nor has the Attorney General ever 
been consulted by the Park Commission 
or anyone representing it in regard to 
the advisability or legality of the con- 
tract,” declares the brief. 

State Interests Involved. 
“This department regrets the necessity 


|of being forced to disagree with a de- 


partment of State government both as 
to legality and the wisdom of such a con- 
tract, but the issues involved are of such 
far reaching consequence to the people 
of the Commonwealth, and the coming 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Europe Plans to Adopt 
Gas Mask For Miners 


American Safety Devices Draw 
Interest of Four Nations. 


Carbon monoxide gas masks and self- 
rescuers, used extensively in American 


!mines following explosions and fires, are 


attracting widespread interest abroad, 
especially in Germany, where it seems 
likely that the devices will be adopted, 
according to a statement made public 
August 16 by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


which in many instances are State banks. 
| This withdrawal of balances may repre- 
|sent in part the efforts of those State 
banks to meet the demands upon them 
without borrowing or further reducing 
their secondary reserves. 

Plan Illustrated. 

To illustrate this point the reporting 
member banks of New York City had to 
the credit of their correspondents $931,- 
000,000 at the end of June, 1928, while at 
the end of June, 1929, there were only 
$818,000,000 of such credits. A factor 
| which may enter into the situation is the 
very considerable withdrawals on the 
part of individuals from interior banks 
for the purpose of investment or specula- 
tion. While this would not decrease the 
total deposits of all banks, both State 
}and national, it might very easily affect 
| those in the national banks. 

It might also result in a relative re- 
duction of time deposits as compared 
with demand deposits. Conversions of 
national banks into State banks and 
mergers of national banks with State 
banks, and now operating under State 
charters are undoubtedly factors which 
are reflected in the analysis of the bank 
report of June 30. In this connection it 
might be said that the mergers which 
have been taking place have been largely 


| 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


Farm Board Confers 
| On Loan Requests 


Problems of Cotton and Raisin 


ing the war has been urged upon the/this type of legislation during the year. 
Department of State by the Italian Am- | Arkansas, Flordia, Mississippi, and South 


bassador, Nobile Giacomo de Martino, 
according to information received at 


the Department of State August 16. 

The Department has informed Ambas- | 
sador de Martino that it is in favor of 
settling the allocation of cables, but 
that it feels France and Italy should | 
first settle the questions they have at 
issue, it was stated orally. 

The cables, which were taken over | 
fiom Germany during the war, accord- 
ing to the records of the Department 
of State are: 

Emden to Halifax, now operated by 
Great Britain; Brest-New York, now 
operated by France; Azores-Monrovia- 
Pernambuco, not operated; Guam-Yap, 
not operated; Yap-Shanghai, not oper- 
ated; Yap-Menado, Dutch East Indies, 
not operated, and Constanza-Constan- 
tinople, operated under agreement by Ru- 
mania and Turkey. 

Under the treaty of Versailles these 
cables were t» be partitioned permanently | 
among the powers, each to reimburse 
Germany. Attempts were made at the 
Washington Arms Conference to accom- 
plish this partition but Italy objected, 





Carolina are the only States not having 
compensation legislation at the present 
time. Although the Utah Legislature 
met, it made no changes in the compen- 
sation ;ct at the 1929 session. The 


amendments to the laws passed by Idaho, | 


Kansas, New York, Texas, Vermont, and 


|West Virginia have been briefly sum- 


marized below. A summary of amend- 
ments and legislation affecting the work- 
men’s compensation laws of the other 
States will be printed in subsequent is- 
sues of the Labor Review ag received. 


Idaho: Two acts were passed making 


| several changes in the compensation law. 


A provision was added to the schedule of 
permanent partial disabilities unde? 
which the computation of wage of a 
minor under 18 years of age receiving 
less wages than paid to a regular adult 
workman shall be on the same basis as 
such adult workman. Notice of injury 
must now be given to the employer 


within 60 days and the section providing | 


for the classification of risks and adjust- 
ments of premiums by the State fund 


while the third (ch. 20) provided for a 
“workmen’s compensation fee fund” in 
the State treasury, in which all work- 
men’s compensation funds shall be 
credited. 

New York: Several amendments were 
made to the workmen’s compensation law 
of New York by the legislature of 1929, 
| probably the most important of which 
was the act adding several new occupa- 
tional diseases to the compensable list. 
Chapter 64 adds to the list of occupa- 
tional -diseases injuries from radium 
emanations, or X ray, but only in hos- 
pitals or laboratories. Chapter 298 adds 
4o the list of occupational diseases 
poisoning by any sulphide, chrome 
poisoning, methylchloride poisoning, 
poisoning from carbon monoxide, sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric, or hydrofluoric acid, 
and respiratory, gastro-intestinal, or 
physiological nerve and eye disorders due 
to contact with petroleum products and 
| their fumes. 

A former provision for compensation 
for poisoning by hydro-derivatives of 
benzene is changed to read hydroxy-de- 
rivatives. The section providing com- 





1 t pensation for dope poisoning or “any 
was amended making more detailed the wae 


authority for the fixing of the premium 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


and the Department of State has always | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





Shipments by Plane Double 
In Year at French Airport 


Merchandise valued at 610,036,000 
francs {about $24,000,000), or con-| 
siderably more than double 1927 fig- 
ures, was exported and _ imported 
by air from the Le Bourget air- | 
port in France during 1928, according 
to a report from the Assistant Trade) 
Commissioner at Paris, H. C. Schuette, 
made public August 16 by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


« The success attending the use of car- 


Foot-and-mouth disease developing ‘in | , > 
bon monoxide masks and self-rescuers, 


Growers Considered. 


the United States in 1929 has been traced | 


to infected fresh meat imported from} mines in the United States following ex- | 
South America, the American Veterinary 


Medical Association of Detroit, was in- | 


| 
| 


formed by Dr. John R. Mohler, of the | Germany. The United States is the only | 


Bureau of Animal Industry, according to | 
a statement made public August 16 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department’s summary of 
Mohler’s address follows in full text: 
“Apparently,” Dr. Mohler said, “this | 
is not the first time foot-and-mouth di- | 
sease has been introduced into the United | 
States through infected fresh meat.” 
“The hogs first infected in the 1914 out- 
break were fed on scraps obtained from 
a local butcher in Niles, Mich., who in 


Dr. | 


in conjunction with oxygen apparatus, in 


plosions and fires, has aroused con- 
siderable interest in the mining indus- 
tries of England, France, Belgium, and 


country that uses: gas masks extensively 
in mines. 

Work on the cooperation between the 
Bureau of Mines and the Safety in Mines 
Research Board of Great Britain was 
conducted during the past year at the 
new research laboratory just established 
at Sheffield, England, by the Board. Dr. 
S. H. Katz, formerly chemist in charge 
of the Gas Mask Laboratory of the Pitts- 


|burgh Experiment Station of the Bu- | 


reau of Mines, assisted during the year 
in establishing a gas mask laboratory at 


Representatives of the American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange and of several 
affiliated cooperative organizations, seek- 

ing a loan of 25 per cent of the value of 
| the cotton crop of their members in addi- 


| tion to a maximum of 65 per cent avail- 


|able from intermediate credit banks and 
|other sources, conferred again, August 
| 16, with the Federal Farm Board. 

| The group had préviously outlined the 
| proposal to the Board, and subsequently 
| conferred among themselves with respect 
to the details of their formal application 
for an advance out of the revolving fund 
/of $150,000,000 now at the disposal of 


|the Board for loans to cooperatives and 


In 1921, the total value of goods im-| turn purchased frozen meat from a dealer | Sheffield and in developing a gas mask | Stabilizing agricultural organizations, , 


ported into France through Le Bourget 
airport amounted to only 7,945,000 franc, 
while exports by air during that year 
were valued at 10,070,000 francs. In 1928, 
imports amounted to 310,750,000 francs | 
as compared with 127,775,000 francs in 
1927; while exports in 1928 amounted to 
299,286,000 francs, as against 148,430,000 | 
francs in 1927, 


whose records show that he had shipped | 
to this butcher several thousand pounds | 


for possible use in British mines. 
In Germany especially studies are be- 


| No Action Yet Taken, 
The vice chairman of the Board, James 


of frozen meat imparted from South] ing actively conducted under the Minis-|C. Stone, stated orally that the Board 


American countries.” 


California outbreak in 1924, a herd of | 


: Y |terium fur Handel and Gewerbe on the 
The speaker mentioned also how, in the| carbon monoxide gas masks with a view | 


toward sanctioning their use in the 


600 hogs, which had been fed on garbage | mines there if the studies indicate their 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] zation and conditions, 


had discussed the cotton cooperatives’ 
proposal, but that there had been no 
definite conclusion of any kind and prob- 
ably would not be for several days. Mr. 


Column 4] 


| feasibility under German mining organi- | 


[Continued on Page 3, 
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: ‘Small Claims Court 
Said Not to Damage 


Pr. actice of Lawyers Bad Associations Cause 70 Per Cent of Narcotic Habit, | 
to Public Health Service. 


Collections: Made by Hart- 
ford, Conn., Tribunal 
Found Not to Be 
Detriment. 


A small claims court, “providing a 
simple but effective working procedure 
for the collection of claims small in 
amount, but well founded in point of 
law,” is operating at Hartford, Conn., 
without detriment to general law prac- 
tice, as most of the claims collected are 
those which lawyers can collect only as 
acts of charity, according to a study 
to appear in the forthcoming Monthly 
Review, issued by the Bureau of. Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The Department’s review follows in 
full text: 
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Institutional Care Viewed as Vital 


To Correction of Addiction to Drugs| Qf Useless Material 


| 


According 


'cent of drug addiction, and chronic and 


|eases is but an incident in an already es- | 


| painful illness accounts for 25 per cent, | tablished delinquent career. 


‘according to a statement by the Sur- | 
|geon General of the Public Health Serv- 


/iee made public August 16, 


A statistical study of the operation of | 


the Hartford, Conn., small claims court, 
by two members of the Yale Law School, 
was printed in the April, 1929, issue 
of the Connecticut Bar Journal. —This 
study discloses “a simple but effective 
working procedure for the collection of 
claims, small in amount, but well founded 
in point of fact and law.” 

Since 1921 a committee of the Con- 
necticut Bar Association has been advo- 
cating the passage by the Connecticut 
Legislature of a bill to establish a “sim- 
ple and economical procedure for the 
hearing and determination of small 
claims.” In 1927, the Connecticut Leg- 
islature authorized by special act the 
establishment of small claims procedure 
in the city courts of Hartford and of 
Stamford. (Special acts of 1927, chs. 
187 and 319.) 

For Claims Below $100. 

The Hartford procedure is applicable 
to claims of-$100 or less, provides that 
the judge of the city court of Hartford 
shall make rules “providing for a sim- 
ple, informal and inexpensive procedure 
for the determination, according to the 
rules of substantive law, of all claims 
for money damages, except claims based 
upon slander and libel, in which the plain- 
tiff claims as debt or damages $100 or 
less.” The procedure is not exclusive, 
but is altcrnative to the existing pro- 
cedure for causes begun by writ and com- 
plaint. Under the small claims proce- 
dure, however, actions are instituted by 
merely making a written or oral state- 
ment to a clerk of the court who re- 
duces the same to concise written form 
in a “small claims” docket kept for the 
purpose. 

Notice is given by mail, instead of 
by the customary mode of legal service, 
and provisions are made for early hear- 
ings, and for rules eliminating the fees 
and costs now fixed by law. The clerk 
may on applicaticn and for cause shown, 
issue writs of attachment on property. 
Provision is made whereby defendants 
who show by affidavit that they have in 
good faith a defense to the action may 
secure a transfer of the cause to the 
regular docket. In the absence of trans- 
fer, all parties are deemed to have waived 
the right of trial by jury, and no right 
of appeal or other review of the judg- 
ment exists, except for fraud. The court 
itself may order a case transferred to 
the regular civil docket. The particular 
proceedings are placed in charge of an 
assistant clerk. who is a necessary and 
important official in the smooth working 
of the procedure. 

Stores Largely Served. 

A table wa’ compiled by the investiga- 
.urs, showing the operation of the Hart- 
ford Small Claims Court from its in- 
auguration in July, 1927, to the end of 
December, 1928. 

The largest single tvpe of action was 
for goods furnished (5,210) which com- 
prises nearly two-thirds of all cases 
brought. The next largest item was that 
for work and labor (1,099) or over one- 
fifth of the total number. Since these 
two forms of claims furnish over four- 
fifths of the total business of the court, 
it appeared that the procedure was es- 
pecially serving the stores furnishing 
goods and the wage earner on his claim 
for wages. 

In 856 cases the amount recovered was 
in excess of $35 while in the remainder, 
where judgments were entered for the 
plaintiff (1,705) the amount was $55 or 
less. This indicates that two-thirds of 
the business of the court concerns very 
small claims and, in view of the expense 
of the ordinary civil action, in all prob- 
ability many of these claims would have 
been lost except for this procedure. The 
investigators are of the opinion that the 
fears of some lawyers as to the effect of 
this procedure upon their practice are 
not well founded, since a proportion of 
the claims are those which lawyers can 
collect only as acts of charity to their 
clients. 

Doubtful Cases Few. 

The report points out that it was 
feared that the court would be resorted 
to for the prosecution of doubtfu! claims. 
The figures, however, indicate that this 


‘of land 


has not happened, as out of a total of | 


5,236 cases brought, 2.561 resulted in 
judgments for the plaintiff and 1,666 
cases were settled; thus about one-half 
resulted in plaintiffs’ judgments while a 
third more were adjusted apparently 
amicably, and of the remainder, 780 or 
about one-seventh, were dismissed for 
one cause or another, while only 128 
or slightly over 2 per cent resulted in 
defendants’ judgments. 

Only 46 cases were transferred to the 
regular city court docket, which seems 
to indicate that the procedure has been 
found acceptuble to defendants as well 
as plaintiffs. Only 55 cases (or about 1 
per cent) of those brought before 1929 
were pending on February 1, 1929, one 
month after the close of the year. This 
promptness in disposition of the cases 
is pointed out in the report; under the 
ordinary procedure cases drag along for 
months. 

It was found necessary to issue at- 
tachments in only about 185 cases or a 
little over 3 per cent of the total num- 
ber. This also is quite different from 
the ordinary civil procedure where at- 
tachment is more usual and is burden- 
some upon the defendants and annoying 
to large employers of labor who are sub- 
ject to garnishment proceedings on 
claims against their employes. 


Army to Aid in Combating 
Forest Fire in Washington 


The Commanding General, Ninth Corps 
Area, has been ordered to offer ail pos- 
sible assistance to the District Forester 
at Portland, Oreg., in fighting a forest 
fire reported to be raging on a 40-mile 
front in the Chelan National Forest, 
Washington, the Department of War an- 
nounced on Avgust 16, 


The statement reviews recent narcotic 
legisiation and problems encountered in 
efforts to check the drug habit, which is 
said to involve between 100,000 and 200,- 
000 persons in the United States. 

The analysis follows in full text: 

Recent legislation, approved by the 
President, January 19, 1929, authorizes 
the establishment of two institutions for 
the confinement and treatment of persons 
addicted to the use of habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs who have committed offenses 
against the United States, and of ad- 
diets who*voluntarily submit themselves 
for treatment. 

This legislation may be regarded as 
supplemental to and indirectly bearing 
upon the enforcement of “Federal nar- 
cotic” laws, for through segregation, care, 
and rehabilitation of drug addicts the 
assumption prevails, in some quarters at 
least, that the illicit traffic in habit-form- 
ing drugs will decrease. It may be con- 
sidered, therefore, as part of a nation’s 
program for the control of the so-called 
“narcotic evil.” 

The new law defines the term “habit- 
forming narcotic drug,” or “narcotic” as 
meaning opium and cocoa leaves and 


their derivatives, and also “Indian hemp” | 


and “peyote.” 
mentioned 


By defining these two last 
substances as “narcotics,” 


Congress created a unique situation, as | 
these two substances are not mentioned | 


as “narcotics” or as “habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs” in any other Federal laws 
dealing with the subject. 

The Public Health Service was chosen 


as the Governmental agency to admin- | 


ister these institutions. The institutions 
will be designed to rehabilitate, restore 
to health, and, where necessary, train to 
be self-supporting and self-reliant, those 
persons addicted to habit-forming drugs 
who are confined or admitted thereto. 


Committee to Select 
Sites of Narcotic Farms 


The selection of the sites for these 
so-called “narcotic farms” is vested in 
a committee composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, 
and the Secretary of War. The Suner- 
vising Architect of the Treasury De- 
partment, whose office will develop the 
actual engineering and building projects 
in connection with these rehabilitation 


colonies, is already in receipt of a large | 


number of communications offering tracts 
for sale. No public spirited 
citizen has yet come forward with m 
offer to donate a suitable site. As soon 
as proper sites shall have been selected, 
estimates will be submitted to Congress 
for the development of these farms and 
appropriations requested. 

The first thing confronting the newly 
created “‘narcotics division” of the Pub- 
lic Health Service is to evaluate the 
problem of drug addiction in the United 
States. Ndé& too much is known regard- 
ing it and much misinformation exists 
upon the subject. Some of this misin- 
formation is motivated by selfish, am- 
bitious schemes, and by quacks who are 
often undependable, if not actually dis- 
honest. Information must be sought re- 
garding the prevalence and extent of 
drug addiction. Its epidemic features, 
with special reference to geographic dis- 
tribution, age, sex, color, and 
and mental status must be studied. This 
is a time-consuming process, requiring 
the inspection of various places, con- 
ferences with various people, and a sta- 


tistical analysis of records and reports. | 


It is a well-known fact that the in- 
dulgence in habit-forming drugs, like 
the problem of alcoholism and mental 
disorders, is not limited to any one class 
of society—the high, the low, the rich, 
the poor, the weak and the strong are 
all represented; nor does any one occu- 
pation hold a monopoly on the practice. 
Thus, teachers and tinsmiths, mechanics 
and messengers, grave diggers, clerks, 
cooks, executives, clergymen, physicians, 
manicurists, ushers, pick pockets and 
thieves are but some of*the many occu- 
pations represented. They dramatize 
the extent to which the use of narcotics 
has spread and are scattered everywhere. 
Opium, or its derivatives? is the drug 
most often used; and no nationality, race, 
or color is exempt. Reliable estimates 
place the number of drug addicts in the 
United States today somewhere between 
100,000 to 200,000. 

The popular conception of a drug ad- 
dict is one who is pale, hollow-eyed, ema- 
ciated, and cadaverous in appearance. 
But this is not always true; for many 
appear physically normal. The drug ad- 
dict who comes to the attention of the 
general public is usually suffering from 
“withdrawal symptoms,” which fact is 
partly responsible for the traditional ap- 
pearance of a “drug fiend.” As a rule, 
the opium addict is a contented individual 
with his drug, but the cocaine and mari- 
ahuana addicts are excitable. 

The symptoms associated with sudden 
withdrawal of opium are striking to the 
uninitiated and make an appeal to the 
humane instincts. 
ure genuine and the suffering is intense, 
nevertheless there is always the tend- 
ency on the part of drug addicts to mag- 
nify their sufferings. Very few display 
any Spartan qualities toward any of 
life’s problems or difficulties, which they 
tend to magnify and enlarge. Their 
mental philosophy toward the tedium of 
life’s vouline and the ineonvenience of 
facing life’s realities stimulates a drama- 
tization of their martyrdom. 

The precipitating causes of drug ad- 
diction are of three kinds. In the case 
of aproximately 70 per cent of the pres- 
ent day addicts the precipitating factor 
rests on contact with other addicts and 
bad associations: chronic and painful ill- 
ness accounts for about 25 per cent; and 


the remaining 5 per cent are due to other | 


causes, curiosity, fatigue, and the like. 
‘ The predisposing or underlying causa- 
tive factors, however, in more than three- 


fourths of present day addiction rést on | 


the constitution or mental make-up of the 
individual. These factors must be recog- 


jnized and appreciated in the treatment 


and management of drug addiction. 

For purposes of general description, 
the drug addict population may be classi- 
fied under two broad headings, namely, 
the mentally normal, who comprise a 
small but variable proportion, and, the 
mentally abnormal. The latter may be 
classified c.: the basis of, first, quantative, 
and second, qualitative mental back- 
ground, Of the first class, which com- 
prises a small proportion of addicts, the 
intelligence may vary from that of a 
child of 6 or 7 years of age to that of 


marital | 


While the symptoms | 


Of the second class, the intelligence | 
| level may be inferior or seem superior, 

| but the quality of their mental constitu- 

| tion renders them incapable of adapting 
| themselves in accordance with standards 

of conduct established by society. Many 

|of these show traits of character that 

|are readily recognized as met.tally ab- 

normal, and their tendency toward a de- 

|liquent career is obvious. Nevertheless 

| little is done by society until they come 

within the purview of the criminal code. 

Drug addiction in such individuals is a 

|complication of an already establishéd | 
delinquency. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
| types of individuals, sometimes charita- 
| bly regarded as “temperamental,” who 
|are of a definite “neurotic type.” These 
| people are in more or less constant con- | 
flict with theniselves. They are bored 

with the tediousness of commonplace 
things; every-day life becomes unbear- 
able; and the supposed inconveniences 
and discomforts enjoined by self-dis- 
cipline becomes intolerable. Intemperate 
and impulsive conduct, and _ inordinate 
reactions stamp the personality as un- 
usual, if not odd. These neurotic con- 
stitutions are prone to absolve their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities to them- 
selves and to society and to adopt a self- 
exculpatory philosophy toward their real 
or imaginary difficulties. 
Institutional Care 

Viewed as Necessary 

The habitual use of narcotic drugs af- 
fords a temporary refuge for such per- 
sonalities, enabling them to _ obtain, 
through artificial narcotism, a brief re- 
spite from the supposed hardships that 
realities appear to impose. It is some- 
times thought that drug addiction results 
in degeneration of the moral fiber, be- 
numbs individuals’ responsibilities to- 
ward self and society, and absolves from 
{all blame the consequences of his acts. 
| This is true only in so far as the per- 
sonality make-up is tending in that 
direction. It must be appreciated, how- 
ever, that not all such individuals be- 
come addicted to the use of habit-form- 
ing drugs for many of them find refuge 
through other\more or less sublime 
channels. While some are _ inefficient, 
many lead useful lives and contribute 
no little to the field of art and literature. 

On the other hand, various experiences 
indicate that a drug addict, with a nor- 
mal mental background, will not long 
continue as a drug addict, for narcotism 
is unnecessary for the comfort of one 
who enjoys that satisfaction in life which 
comes with good mental health. © | 

In the treatment of drug addiction the 
most obvious need, making the first ap- 
peal, is institutional care during the pe- 
riod of the so-called withdrawal symp- 
toms. On the other hand, the lack of 
cooperation on the part of most drug 
addicts in their treatment, the recourse 
adopted by them to obtain a supply of 
their drug, and their return to the habit 
and the social reactions and conduct of 
drug addicts generally, engender a lack 
of interest and sometimes abhorrence 
and disgust on the part of the general 
public and many of the medical profes- 
sion, ! 

It must be conceded, however, that the 
majority of persons now addicted to the 
use of habit-forming drugs are more or 
less mentally ill. If this be true, then 
their treatment, segregation, and care 
and efforts at rehabilitation must be 
made through a “mental health” ap- 
proach. 

As already pointed out, the defective 
and psychopathic delinquent becomes a 
drug addict only as an incident in an 
already established criminal career. But 
psychiatry or any other branch of medi- | 
cine is not equipped with sufficient al- 
chemy to turn the leaden instinct of such 
individuals into golden ones. It, musi 
be appreciated, however, that the defec- 
tive and psychopathic delinquent, 
whether he be a drug addict or not a 
drug addict, is a menace to society. 

But society does little to minimize 
this menace until the individual, as a re- 
sult of his acts, is brought within the 
purview of the criminal codes. The mod- 
ern viewpoint respecting these persons 
is that they require supervision by so- 
ciety for the major portion of their nat- 
ural lives, in the form either of institu- 
tional care or of community guidance. 
Psychiatry is in a position to furnish 
technical advice and administrative guid- 
ance regarding these mentally inferior 
types who are social misfits. 

On the other hand, the temperamental, 
neurotic type of individual, who will 
make up a variable proportion of the 
clientele of the proposed institutions, is | 
prohably worth detailed research study 
and investigation and also sincere efforts 
at rehabilitation. Success in this direc- 
tion must assume the flavor of mental 
| hygiene. 


American Typewriters | 
Meet Favor in Spain 


é — 

The greater proportion of typewriters 
sold in Spain are imported from the 
United States, although there is a limited 
amount of competition from machines 
manufaciured in Germany, Italy and 
France, the Commercial Attache at 
Madrid, Charlies A. Livengood, advises 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment’s statement, issued August 16, 
follows in full text: 

In 1927, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, the Spanish custom 
figures indicate that 70 per cent, by 
value, of importations of typewriters and 
typewgiter parts were from the United 
States, while some 21 per cent were im- 
ported from Germany. Small importa- 
tions were made from Italy, France and 
Great Britain. 

Two makes of German machines are 
imported into Spain disassembled and 
are assembled in the plants of the Span- 
ish concessionnaires. A Spanish com- 
pany, with a capital of 1,250,000 pesetas, 
25 per cent of which is owned by Ger- 
man concerns, was established during 
1929 with a plant at Eiber for the as- 
sembling of these machines. The esti- 
mated sale of these machines is from 
900 to 1,100 per year. Sales for the 
Italian and French machines are very 
smaill. 

A Spanish-made typewriter, manufac- 
tured in Valencia, was put on the mar- 
ket but was said to be unsatisfactory 
and manufacture was discontinued, The 
Spanish firm later established a plant 
{in Barcelona, but the sales have been 
| small to date. 


ae 
Bad associations precipitate 70 per |10 or 11 years. Drug addiction in such Wood Favors the Presi- 


| Liquidation Urged 


| 


tative William R. | 


dent’s Plan to Reduce 
Military Expenditures. 


|cemeteries and repairs to roadways to 
such cemeteries is embodied in a bill 
(H. R. 2675) now pending before the 
——$———— | House Committee on Military Affairs, 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


AurHorizep StatemENTS ONLY Ane PreseNnTen HerkIn, BEING 
PusiisHen Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Dam.y 


Bill Governing Railroad Rights of Way 


Near National Cemeteries Is Favored 


At Military Posts War Department Endorses Measure Protecting Highways 
Leading to Federal Burial Grounds. 


Proposed legislation governing rights | acquired by the United States to a na- 
of way of railroads leading to national | tional cemetery, or to encroach upon 


any roads or walks constructed thereon 
| and maintained by the United States. 


/sum shall be used for repairing any 


jwhich l.e War Department has just fa-| »oadway not owned by the United States 


sibility of war than we have been since vorably recommended, with an amend- | within the corporate limits of any city, 


the foundation of the Republic. Yet we ment. The bill is designed to enact into | town or village. 


No part of any appro- 


are better ‘equipped to meet the event- Jaw certain provisions on this subject | priation for national cemeteries or the 
ualities of war than ever before in the that have .een carried in the annual ap-|yepair of roadways thereto shall be ex- 


existence of our Government. 
a potential army of more than 500,000 for many years. 
men, including the regular army, na- Under the terms of the bill, no rail- 
tional guard, reserves, etc. It seems yoad would be permitted upon any road 
very inconsistent with all the gestures | oy other right of way which may have 
for peace that the world seems to be ‘been acquired by the United States lead- 
making to keep on expanding our mili- ing to a national cemetery or to en- 
tary establishment and constantly in- oroach upon any roads or walks con- 
creasing the cost to the taxpayers of | -t+ycted thereon and maintained by the 
the country. United States. It provides that no funds 
Increased Expense Cited. appropriated for national cemeteries un- | 
“In 1916, the total expenditures for der the War Department shall be used 
purely military purposes was $126,- | for repairing any road or other right of 
188,000 in round numbers. This was just way leading to a national cemetery not 
a year before we got into the world war. owned- by the United States within the 
Of course during the war our expenses corporate limits of any city, town or vil- 
amounted to billions, but with the ces- lage. This is with the proviso that not 
sation cf the war appropriations for ore than a single road or approach to 
purely military purposes were reduced any national cemetery shall be repaired 
until 1924, In that year the expense 4+ ‘the expense -f the United States. 
aad | ed — a . ot The existing law, the Secretary of War, 
593, in round numbers. In 1925 i r Ga ve ake a1 > 
was $262,639,000; in 1926, $268,052,000; J2mes facet th sodevek Heheuene “at 
in 1927, $275,614,000; in 1928, $294, TROSRU an eh 
238,000, and taking into consideration | “po. repairs to national cemeteries, 


the increases by reason of officers going _,; ; 

: ; es ; ~~ «© which have been constructed by special 

into hgher-pay periods, longevity im Suthority of Congrert, $10,000: Provided 
ae that no railroad shall be permitted upon 


placed on the retired list, it is estimated “ aes aes % . 
that the expense of maintaining our the right of way which as have been 


military establishment will increase from 
year to year until in 1933 it will amount 
to $350,855,000. 

“The Regular Army today consists of 
111,000 men in active service, with more 
than 11,000 officers. Thus it would seem 
that the officer class is woefully top- 
heavy. In time of war one major gen- 
eral will command from 20,000 to 25,000 
men. Today in time of peace on the, 
Canal Zone alone we have 9,000 men 
with four major generals commanding 
them, each of these generals with a com- 
plete staff. How ridiculous it must ap- 
pear to the average citizen that if one 
general could command 25,000 men in 
time of war it takes four generals to 


r. Hoo 


ver Declares 


ed Helpful to Pan Amer- 
ican Friendship. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Drake, the delegation includes Senator 
command 9,000 men in time of peace.” Tasker L, Oddie, of Nevada; Representa- | 
Other Expenses Listed. tive Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa; Thomas H. 
Mr. Wood, who is acting chairman of MacDonald, chief of the United States | 
the House Appropriations Committee, Bureau of Public Roads; Frank T.| 
and who will become chairman with the Sheets, chief highway engineer for Tili- 
reorganization of the committees for the 01S; H. H. Rice, treasurer of the Na- 
present Congress before the special ses- tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
sion closes, has been giving the question’ merce; and Frederic A. Reimer, president 
of the reduction of the cost of govern- of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
ment considerable attention. He pointed tion. 
out some other items of needless ex- At the close of the Conference, the 
pense that in his opinion could easily be United States delegation will make an 
eliminated without any detriment to the extended tour to Latin American coun- 
army. : tries for a series of conferences on high- 
“Our coast artillery now exists prac- Way affairs with leaders of the several 
tically only in name,” said Mr. Wood. | ®ations. ; 
“The bombing planes have put the coast The full text of the President’s letter 
artillery out of business. What little follows: : ; 
there is left of it should be under the he deliberations of the Second Pan 
command and direction of.the ordinary American Highway Congress at Rio de 
artillery service. Today with the coast Janeiro afford an opportunity for dis- 
artillery practically obsolete there is a| tinguished service to all of the countries 
major general with a full staff comple- | f the Pan American Union in the im- 
ment. | portant field of highway development. 
“The financial division of the army is; Progress Noted. 
a useless appendage. Its duties could _The four, years which have passed 
just as well and no doubt better be dis-| Since the initial Congress at Buenos 
charged by the quartermasters’ depart- Aires have oo much progress made in 
ment. Yet there is a major general at the direction of improved highway trans- 
the head of the finance division with a| Portation in all the countries of the New | 
full staff complement. | World and it is gratifying to know that 
Opie chemical warfare division with| work of that Congress and thereafter | 
a major general at its head, with a full | the efforts of the Pan American Con- 
staff, could be made a part of the ord- federation for Highway Education have 
nunée division.” contributed materially to this result. 
Liquidation Is Urged. Modern highways and motor vehicles 
Mr. Wood also stated that we have provide a basic and clastic system of | 
hundreds of millions of dollars in frozen | ¢°™™unication which is most readily ad- 
assets scattered all over the United | Justable to the economic needs of areas 
States left over from the World War that | hitherto poorly supplied by transports. 
should be converted into cash. He said tion. Mutual exchange of examples and | 
that while at the Canal Zone recently he| experience in this direction cannot fail | 
discovered $1,250,000 frozen assets there to be = oy to —— and 1 am | 
that will not be used in a lifetime on the will, ‘ * S e wee Bs this conference 
Zone and which require an outlay of | be contri are t solidarity of purpose 
thousands of dollars each year to keep| ° ooo the 
in condition. “There is $140,000 worth aoe eae - 
of harness there that has to be oiled two tip 
or three times a year to keep it from 
entirely decaying,” said Mr. Wood.) 
“There are tlfousands of dollars worth 
of surplus hardlware that has to be oiled 
every two months by reason of the cli- if eee 
matic conditions, While these conditions Please ‘Aacamae these sentiments on my 
peanagh dha eaen hee es — posts| behalf to the representatives of the sev- | 
throumheut the United Mates | eral countries at the Congress as well 
“These are but a few of the practical ae to other oMicinis With Whom you may 


things that might be done and which I ee Tae CORRS, 
hope will be done to relieve the situa- 
tion. If done, they will result in the 
saving of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers of the country, and these millions 
of dollars could find better use by being 
applied to internal waterways improve- 


Congress at Rio de| 
iro will be of great benefit in fur- 
ring this purpose and that it will! 
contribute largely also to the most im- 
portant purpose of further cementing 


exist between the countries of the two 


Ink Pigments Studied | 
For Resistance to Light 


A forthcoming number of the Bureau 


| 


| 


| mended 


‘the approva 


Fresh 


;sult of research on the disease. 


the friendly and helpful relations that| Which those officials h 


ment, expansion of our merchant ma- of Standards Journal of Research will | 


rine, building of public roads, ete. contain a classification of lithographic 
“I sincerely hope that the generai staff ink pigments according to their light 


|that has been charged by che President fastness, the Bureau announced August 
| with the duties of reducing the cost of | 16. 


| 16. However, since the fastness of a 
our military establishment will appre-| Pigment depends upon its concentration 
ciate to the fullest degree the importance |! the ink film of the print, each pig- 
of their task and that the result | ment may be given more than one classi- 
achieved will prove creditable.” | fication depending upon its concentration, 
s we |its was stated. The full text of 
° ve | statement follows: 
Maxim Silencer Adapted | In this investigation, 136 specially 
ah " * a +8 prepared lithographic prints representing 
4 o 2 4 o a . ° 
lo Engine of Fog Signal 51 pigments were exposed to day-light 


A Maxim silencer, experimentally con- 
nected with exhausts of oil engines in| 
an effort to reduce loud and annoying 
noise, has proved successful at Cape 
Elizabeth Lighthouse, Me., without de- 
creasing the efficiency of engines operat- 
ing a fog signal, according to a report 
printed in the current issue of the Light- 
house Service Bulletin, issued by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the report follows: 

When the fog signal at Cape Eliza- 
beth Lighthouse, Me., was changed re- 
cently from steam whistle to an air dia- 
phone, it was found that the exhaust 
| from the oil engines operating the plant 
was very loud and extremely annoying 
to the residents in close proximity to 
the station. 

After consideration of various methods 
of eliminating this objectionable feature, 
it was decided to install a Maxim silen- | 
cer. This has been done and the noise 
from the exhaust reduced to such an 
extent as to be practically inaudible ex- 
cept from very near by. The silencer 
has apparently not decreased the effi- 
ciency of the engines, and in this re- 
spect is a great improvement over ex- 
haust pits or other methods of muffling 
heretofore tried out in the first district. 

The improvement has been noted and 
favorably commented upon by persons 
living in the vicinity of the station. 


from a glass-enclosed carbon are. Each 


decided fading in the fourth, and inter- 
mediate amount of fading in the other 
two. Seven sets of 


in the following ways: 
K, only on clear days between 9 a. m. 
and 3 p. m., under glass, at an angle 
of 45 degrecs from the horizontal, facing 
south; set B simultaneously with set A 
but with no glass cover; set D continu- 
| ously, under glass, vertical, facing south; 
set E, continuously, under glass at an 


F, continuously, under 
facing north; set G-H, in 


carbon are, 
Although the majority of the prints 
showed the same relative fading in the 


than the average in certain 
sets. The yellowing of the varnish ve- 
hicle in the absence of light, its bleach- 


heat on some pigments had to be taken 
of certain prints. 


pears to be a reasonably satisfactory 
| source of light for fading tests. 


the | 


in several different ways, and to the light 


sample was exposed for four different | 
| periods of time and, in general, so that | 
slight fading occurred in the first period, | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


samples, all cut | 
|from the original prints, were exposed | 
Set A and set; 


angle of 45 degrees, facing south; set | 
glass, vertical, | 
the “Fade- | 
Ometer,” a type of the glass-enclosed | 


series in the different exposures, a few | 
faded decidedly faster and others slower | 
exposure | 


ing in strong light, and the effect of | 


We have propriation bills for the War Department | pended in the maintenance of more than | 


a single approach to any national ceme- 
tery.” 

“The proposed law,” 
continues, “would serve to enact into 
permanent legislation and discontinue in 
the annual appropriation acts 
annual appropriations acts for 
years. 


“It is the opinion of the War Depart- 


ment that under the proposed legislation, | 
|the rights of any street railroad or of | 
| any railroad in such right of way or ap- | 
| proach road, whether it be an existing | 
|road or one that may be acquired in the | 
!future, would not, in so far as the rights | 


of such railroad are vested rights, be 
affected by the proposed legislation. To 


| the extent, however, that any railroad is | 
lor may be occupying such right of way 


under license or as a mere privilege, it 


fcould not lawfully be permitted to con- 


tinue such occupation. Therefore, in 
order that the meaning of the proposed 
bill may be entirely clear, it is recom- 
that section 1 thereof be 
amended and the amended bill meets 
1 of the War Department.” 


Conference on Roads l'erm-! Outbreak of Foot-and-mouth 


| 
| 
| 


Disease Traced to South 
American Imports. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
obtained from the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, was the first to develop foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Dr. Mohler referred to the valuable 
findings of the British foot-and-mouth 
disease research committee and of the 


American commission which studied the | 
same disease, mentioning the survival of | 


the virus in the tissues of animals slaugh- 
tered for their meat and on certain sub- 
stances that commonly enter internation- 
al commerce. 

“The danger of infection through im- 
ported fresh meat from countries infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease,” he said, 
“was not generally or properly appreci- 
ated before the publication of the findings 
of the British foot-and-mouth disease re- 
search committee in its progress re- 
ports.” 

The use of sodium-hydroxide solution 
as a disinfectant for rubber coats, gloves, 
and other clothing during the 1929 out- 
break, was cited as another practical re- 


United States Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Commission found this chemical to be es- 
pecially potent against the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Besides, it is much 


cheaper than birchloride of mercury, | 
formerly used for disinfecting the cloth- | 


duties 
infected 


the men whose 
in contact with 


ing worn by 
brought them 


|animals and materials, 


The speaker also pointed out that high 
fences of chicken wire placed around in- 
fected and seriously exposed premises 
were an effective barrier to roving dogs, 
eats, and poultry, as well as for exclud- 
ing persons having no business on the 
premises. These fences, used for the 
first time during the 1929 outbreak, also 
prevented the removal of hay, manure, 
and other possible carriers of the disease 
from premises, without authority from 
the inspectors. : 

In closing, Doctor Mohler paid tribute 
to the excellent cooperation which the 
Federal Government had received from 
State, county, and municipal livestock 
sanitary authorities, and to the interest 
ave taken in work- 


Title Registered 1 


| Provided, further, that no part of this | 


Secretary Good | 


certain | 
provisions that have been carried in the | 
many | 


Meat Blamed | 
Highways Aid Peace For Cattle Infection 


The | 


The united States Daily 


Army Selects Pilots 
For Participation in 
National Air Races 


Forty-five Military Planes to 
Take Part in Contests 
To Be Held at 
Cleveland. 


| Names of Army Air Corps pilots who 
will participate in the National Air 
Races at Cleveland, Ohio, from August 
124 to September 2 were announced on 
August 14 by the Department of War. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
| lows: ’ 

Of the 45 service planes which will 
| actually participate in the races, 18 A-3 
attack planes will be the contribution of 
the Third Attack Group at Fort Crockett, 
Galveston, Tax. The attack pilots who 
will fly these planes to Cleveland are; 

Maj. John H. Jouett, Capt. Horace N. 
| Heisen, First Lieuts. James T. Curry, 
| George A. McHenry, John G. Moore; Sec- 
|ond Lieuts, Walter S. Lee, Elmer P. 
Rose, Reginald Heber, George F. Kinzie, 
Julius T. Flock, Samuel J. Simonton, 
Otto C. George, Ivan M. Palmer, George 
H. Macnair, George R. Acheson, Francis 
M. Zeigler, Robert D. Johnston, William 
| L. Lee. 
| A transport plane from the Third At- 
tack Group will also be flown to Cleve- 
land, piloted by Lieuts. John F, Whiteley 
}and Pleasant F. Carrier. The Attack 
Group pilots will compete for the Gen- 
;eral Mason M. Patrick Trophy, an an- 
{nual feature of the National Air Races, 
which is limited to members of this com- 
batant organization of the Air Corps. 

Eighteen Pursuit Planes. 

The 18 pursuit planes from the First 
| Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field, Mich., 
which will be flown to Cleveland, will 
be piloted by: 

Maj. Ralph Royce, Capt. Victor H. 
Strahm, First Lieuts. Harry A. Johnson, 
Paul W. Wolf, Cecil E. Henry; Second 
| Lieuts. Richard E. Cobb, Hoyt L. Prindle, 
| Kenneth R. Rogers, Edward H. Under- 
| hill, John F. Egan, Robert L. Schoenlein, 
Aubrey L. Moore, Ernest K. Warburton, 
John A. Winefordner, Paul B. Wurt- 
smith, Edwin R. French, Ralph C. Rhudy, 
William M. Morgan. 

The transport plane from Selfridge 
| Field which will accompany the pur- 
| suiters to Cleveland will be piloted by 
First Lieut. Robert D. Moore and Second 
| Lieut. Homer L. Sanders. The pursuit 
| pilots will compete for the John L. 
| Mitchell Trophy, also a regular event of 
| the National Air Races, which is limited 
| to members of the First Pursuit Group. 

Bombardment Group to Attend. 
The Second Bombardment Group, 
| Langley Field, Va., will be represented 
| at the Cleveland races by nine bombard- 
,;ment planes. These planes, under the 
{command of Maj. Hugh J. Knerr, Air 
| Corps, were recently flown from Langley 
| Field, Va., across the continent to Rock- 
| well Field, Coronado, Calif., in an elapsed 
| time of about 40 hours, and actual flying 
| time of 30 hours. This flight will make 
| the return trip to Langley Field in easy 
| stages, stopping at Cleveland en route 
| to participate in the tactical formation 
| flights to be staged during the course of 
the races. Army pilots flying these nine 
| LB-7 bombers are enumerated below, as 
follows: 

Pilots: Maj. Hugh J. Knerr, Capts, C. 
| E. Rust, S. L. Palmer; Lieuts. George W. 
| Hammond, E. J. Martin, H. W. Beaton, 
| J. W. Adams, W. R Wolfinbarger, A. J. 
| K. Malone. 

Assistant pilots: Lieuts. F. B. Kendall, 
M. M. Borside, L. F. Harman, F. L, Fair, 
| W. C. Bentley, M. Huggins, W R. Agee, 
E. M. Day, W Higgins. 

Accompanying these pilots are 18 en- 
| listed men, of whom 12 are noncommis- 
; sioned officers. 





x —— — 


|ing with the Federal authorities in pro- 
tecting the United States against inva- 
sions by foreign contagious diseases. He 
also pointed out the valuable part that 
livestock owners played in the last out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, 

“Owners not only of infected herds, 
but all surrounding herds,” he stated, 
| “deserve credit for the manner in which 
| they responded to the requirements, and 
|it should not be forgotten that it wa¢ an 
|alert livetock owner who first called at- 
j tention to the unusual condition among 
|his hogs which proved to be feot-and- 
| mouth disease.” 
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Correlated Research (Attorney General of Kentucky Opposes 


Of Farm Specialists 
Will Be Established 


Formation of Central Com- 


mittee for Conferences Is 
Plan of Dr. A. F. 
Woods. 


Centralization of agricultural research 
work through the establishment of a sin- 


gle committee bringing together special- 
ists of all Federal departments engaged 
in a specific study will be provided it 
was stated orally August 16 by the Di- 
rector of Scientific Work, Dr. A. F. 
Woods, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Coordinated research work will not in- 
terfere with fundamental activities of 
the Department, Dr. Woods said, and the 
new system is expected to increase the 
value of service offered farmers. : 

As a matter of fact, it was.explained, 


the Department has found that getting | 


men engaged in studying a particular in- 
dustry in all the bureaus together has 
improved the quality of fundamental re- 
search work. A man might be doing 
fundamental work on a certain plant 
disease, Dr. Wood said, and might not 
like to be disturbed, and yet it has been 
found that a general conference of all 
the specialists engaged in the field in 
which the specific disease occurs has per- 
mitted the specialist to go back to his 
fundamental research with enlarged 
ideas. 
To Pool Aims. : 

The development of this comparatively 
new policy of the Department, Dr. Woods 
stated, also is used to aid the Depart- 
ment in presenting its needs before Con- 
gress. By all the scientists engaged in 
one industry getting together, Dr. Woods 
said, they may pool their aims, and de- 
cide upon the one project for which the 
$1 is to be given by Congress instead of 
each of the 30 different specialists ask- 
ing urgently for a $1 for his particular 
hobby, when Congress will not appropr!- 
ate $30, but only $1. 7 he 

In cases of emergency in a certain In- 
dustry, such as in wheat or cotton, Dr. 
Woods explained, the whole committee 
for that industry gets together and de- 
cides upon what aspects of the problem 
the emergency measure shall be focussed. 
Dr. Woods announced that the committce 


on wheat, in order to deal with the | 


present situation, is going to be greatly 
enlarged. ; 
Case of Cotton Cited. 

Taking cotton as an example of the 
industry, Dr. Woods explained just how 
these research subject councils are organ- 
ized and function. The Federal Farm 


Board and cotton growers, he said, may | 


say that there is an overproduction of 
cotton. Then the cotton committee decides 
just what cotton is in demand. 

The cotton committee, Dr. Woods ex- 
plained, happens to be composed of rep- 
resentatives of those studying cotton 
marketing in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, those studying cotton plant 
diseases in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
those studying the cotton boll weevil and 
other pests in the Bureau on Entomology, 
those studying the best soils for cotton 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
those studying fabrics in the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and so on through 
the various bureaus in which work on 
cotton is being done. 

This committee finds, Dr. 
want a eertain lone staple silky cotton 
similar to the obsolete sea island cotton. 


| 
| 


| generations that it feels that failure of 
act at this time would amount to a disre- 

| gard of a plain and manifest duty. 

“Realizing as we do the gravity of the | 

} situation and the impsxtance of prompt | 

action, we feel that the position of this | 

| department, as to the legality and wis- | 





Power Project at Cumberland Falls 


|Park Commission of State Without Authority to Negotiate 
Contract, Is Assertion in Brief, 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the vicinity of the proposed project for 
a lake, and payment of $250,000 to the 
State by the power company, upon the 
obtaining of a “satisfactory license and 
concessions.” ‘ 

The brief contends further that, un- 
der the proposed contract, the Commis- 
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Scientific Inquiry 
Recommended Into 
Alabama Resources 


Survey of Agricultural Soils 

Is Said to Be Equalled 
By Only Two Other | 
States. 





Development of Alabamas latent re- 
sources through chemical research work ! 





‘Compilation of Naturalization Laws 
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Enacted in Recent Years Is Available’ For Packing Potatoes 


Publication Prepared at Capitol. 


Naturalization laws since the 65th 
Congress have been compiled and are 
now available at the Capitol in a publi- 
cation entitled “Naturalization Laws.” 
The compilation was made by Elmer A. 
Lewis, superintendent of the Document 
Reom of the House of Representatives. 
Approximately a dozen laws are embodied 


j}dom of the contract, should be made | sion “agreed for the Cumberland River 
| known to this commission and to the | Power Company to take title to the land 
| public, who are interested.” ,embracing the falls and lake created by 
Authority Exceeded. | the proposed dam.” 

| The Park Commission, headed by Gov-| “The Park Commission,” the brief de- 
ernor Flem D. Sampson, of Kentucky, as | clared, “possesses no such power as to 
| ex officio chairman, states the brief, ex- | warrant it in agreeing that the rights 
ceeded its authority in endeavoring to of the State of Kentucky might be bar- 
negotiate the contract. The commission, | tered away in such a manner for a ‘mess 
| it states, nowhere “is empowered to | of pottage.’” 


would vastly increase the State’s wealth, | in the collection, which begins with the 
at the same time offering “splendid op-| 65th Congress in 1918 and runs to the 


Woods | 
pointed out, that American cloth mills 


| make or enter into a contract such as | 
was attempted to be made with the Cum- | 
berland River Power Company.” Its | 
powers, it adds, are “limited by clear and | 
explicit language of the legislature to 
holding and using property for the ben- 
| efit of the State of Kentucky and not 

| otherwise.” | 
| As to the actions of the governor and | 
| the Park Commission, the brief says: ! 

“From the time that the Park Com- 
|mission and Governor Sampson, on 
| June 5, 1928, requested the Commission | 
to issue a license for power development | 
jup to the public hearings at Washing- 
|ton, D. C., on December 5, 1928, the | 
| conduct of the State Park Commission 
j}and Governor Sampson, its ex-officio | 
| chairman, had, for reasons best known 
| to them, been veiled and hidden in com- 
| plete secrecy, about which the Attorney 
| General’s department had no knowledge 
| or information whatever until the news- 
| papers carried reports of the contract 
| after the public hearfhgs. | 
| “It is, therefore, apparent to anyone 
|that the Attorney General’s Department 
could not raise the question about a con- 
tract that it did not know existed.” 

This department, continues the brief, 
i“*does not believe that any contract ought | 
/to be made that sacrifices the interest of | 
the people of the State of Kentucky.” | 


| Right Is Questioned 
!To Convey Land Titles 
| The proposed contract, it is stated, 
“consented that the power company 
might construct a dam above the falls, 
and a power plant below the falls,” and 
“it attempted to agree with the power 
| company that it might divert through a | 
| tunnel and use for its own purposes all | 
the water flowing into the Cumberland | 
River, when needed, except 10,000 gal- 
lons per minute.” 

Other conditions of the contract, ac- 
cording to the brief, related to the mak- 
| ing over of the title bf certain lands in 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Ruling Is Announced 
On Employes’ Leave 


Temporary | Workers’ Status | 
Not Affected by Length 


| 
Of Service. 


Temporary employes in the Federal 
service who have been given a series of 
appointments of 90 days and running 
consecutively are not entitled to a leave 











| eourses to 


| ference. 


“Not only is such a contract illegal 
under the terms of the statute, but such 
an agreement would be the height o 
folly. It is calculated to engender strife, 
litigation and to involve the departments 
of the State and its officials in unlimited 
trouble with this power company. 


Powers Exceeded 
By Park Commission 


“No one can reasonably defend such 
an unfortunate, unwise and illegal con- 
tract. One cannot read this statute cov- 
ering the powers of this commission 
without realizing that the Park Commis- 


sion had no right to attempt to obii- | 


gate the State of Kentucky by any such 
contract.” 

Not alone would the power project de- 
| stroy the scenic beauty of the Falls, said 
the brief, but the development of hydro- 
electric power might be detrimental to 
the coal industry of Kentucky. 

The Attorney General stated that “no 
one realized the danger of this contract 
to the public better than did the chair- 


| man ex-officio of the Park Commission.” 


Improved Education 
Planned for Indians 


Committees to Revise 
Courses to Include Most 


Useful Vocational Work. 


Permanent committees to study the 
courses taught at high schools for In- 
dians, with a view to revising these 
introduce the most 
forms of vocational education, were the 
outcome of the conference of Indian 
school supervisors held the last several 


‘days at the Department of the Interior; 


Washington, D. C., it was stated orally 
August 15 at the conciusion of the con- 


ference by H. B. Peairs, general super- | 


intendent of Indian school education. 
These committees will suggest changes 
from year to year to make the school- 
ing of the Indian constantly adaptable 
to changing conditions, Mr. Peairs said. 
This policy, initiated at the conference, 


| is in conformity with the views of the 


Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, he said. Various experts in the 
field of agricultural and vocational edu- 
cation suggested their ideas to the con- 


The problem of providing 
kind of education for the American 


useful | 


portunities for service and advancement | 
| to chemists of the younger generations,” | 
| Dr. Henry G. Knight, of the Bureau of | 
| Chemistry and Soils, Department of Ag- 
| riculture, says in an address made pub- 
|lic August 16. 

The Department’s summary of Dr. 

| Knight’s remarks, which were made at 
| the laying of a corner stone for a chemi- 
|cal building at the Alabama Polytechnic 
| Institute, at Auburn, follows in full 
| text: 
Only two other States have made such 
| progress as Alabama in surveying and 
mapping their agricultural soils. Alabama | 
is now in position to make a land classi- | 
| fication upon a firra scientific basis 
| 





whereby crops will be adapted to the 
soil and much of the uncertainty will be | 
; taken: from the agricultural industry, | 
| Doctor Knight said. 
|only one county in the state remains 
| unsurveyed. 
Chemist Has Opportunity. 

| Pointing out the exceptional resources 
;of Alabama, with its variety of farm 
crops, foests and mines, Doctor Knight 
declared that the chemist has almost un- 
| limited opportunity to develop the latent 
| wealth of this State. 

“I feel there is a great opportunity 
|for you here in Alabama to give more 


| attention to those crops of the South | 


| which are necessities for many manu- 
| factured products,” he said. Stressing 
| the important opportunity for enlarged 
; development of the naval stores indus- 
try, Doctor Knight stated that practi- 
cally none of the naval stores products 
is manufactured into finished products 
in the South but go North to be made 
jinto finished manufactured articles 
which the South brings back with !arge 
| transportation and manufacturing 
|charges added. “Why not make these 


{naval stores into the finished article 
| here where they are produced?” he 
| asked. 


Farm Waste is Cited. 


For every pound of cotton and grain 
produced and marketed, Doctor Knight 
pointed out that from one to three 
| pounds of waste material js left on the 
;farm. Very little satisfactory use had 
| been found for this waste up to the 
| present time, he said, when cornstalks 
j}are beginning to be made into paper, 
| sugar-cane bagasse into wallboard and 
| insulating material, and the cottonseed 
| which was once allowed to decay about 
| the gins is now made up into more than 
| 30 valuable products. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils predicted that the utiliza- 
tion of farm wastes and their conver- 
sion into valuable articles of commerce 
will offer great opportunities for service 
| Sad advancement to the chemists of the 
| younger generation who will be trained 
| in the new laboratories upon which work 
{has begun at Auburn. 








Application for Cotton Loan 


the right | Discussed With Farm Board | 





supplementary legislation of the pres- 
ent year. 

This compilation follows compilations 
on radio, and other subjects which have 
been prepared and put into concrete ref- 
erence form by Mr. Lewis. 

The first law included is Public Law 
No. 144, 65th Congress, designed to 
amend generally the naturalization laws 
as then extant and to repeal certain sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes and other 
laws relating to naturalization. It re- 
fers to native-born Filipinos, alien sea- 
men and others, It was approved May 
9, 1918. Following it is President Wil- 
son’s executive order No. 308, dated No- 
vember 26, 1918, excepting certain per- 
sons from the classification of “alien 
enemy” for the purpose of permitting 


He also stated that | them to apply for naturalization. Under | scribed certain conditions under which| 


this order, the President directed that 
there be excepted from the classifica- 
tion of “alien enemy” all persons whom, 
after investigation and report by the 
Department of Justice, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall from time to time certify to 
the Secretary of Labor as persons loyal 
to the United States. 


Resolution Authorized 
Lease of Station 


The next is a joint resolution, Public 
Resolution No. 11, 66th Congress, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Labor to 
lease the Charleston, S. C., immigration 
| station and dock connected with it. A 
public resolution, No. 27, in the 66th 
Congress,. made immediately available 
! approximately $450,000 for expense of 
regulating further the entry of aliens 
into the United States. An extract is 
quoted from Public Law 21, 66th Con- 
| gress, making appropriations for the 
| compensation of the Bureau of Naturali- 


zation personnel, rentals and other ex- 


penditures. 
| Public Law No. 79, of the same Con- 
;gress, carrying an appropriation of 
| $600,000 imposed additional restrictions 
|toward regulating the entry of aliens. 
| That law was received by the President 
jon October 29, 1919, but Mr. Lewis adds 
| to it the following note by the Depart- 
;ment cf State: \ 

“The foregoing act having been pre- 
sented to the President of the United 


| States for his approval, and not having | 


; keen returned by him to the house of 
| Congress in which it originated within 
|the time prescribed by the Constitution 
|}of the United States. has become a law 


| without his approval.” 


| Alien Veterans Given 
| : . * 6 
| Naturalization Privileges 


| Public Law No. 346, of the 67th Con- 
‘gress, referred to naturalization and 
| citizenship of married women. This de- 
|elared that “the right of any woman to 
|become a naturalized citizen of the 
| United States shall not be denied or 
abridged because of her sex or because 
she is married.” It was approved by the 
| President September 22, 1922. Public 


Collection of Statutes Since 65th Congress Contained in| Increased in Idaho 


Shipping Commodity in 
| Small Containers Said to 
Be Tendency Among — 


Law No. 289, 69th Congress, validated 

certain declarations of intentions. | 
Public Law No, 294, 69th Congress, | 

was designed to admit to the United | 

States, and to extend naturalization priv- | Other Foodstuffs. 

ileges to, alien veterans of the World | 

War, as nonquota immigrants, with cer- | 


ie’ Gaooase . fon Bobdie Lee, | The Department of Agriculture, in co- 

ions set forth. Public Law | i ; _ 
358, of the same Congress, supple- | operation with the Department of Com: 
mented the naturalization laws by amend- | Merce, and the Cotton-Textile Institute, 


|ments authorizing judges of any United |Inc., in their search for new outlets for 
| States district court to designate one or | cotton, has found that there was a large 
more examiners to conduct preliminary | increase in the use of small cotton bags 
| hearings on petitions for naturalization |in packing Idaho potatees during the 
and to make findings and recommenda- | season 1928-29, it was stated August 16 
| tions. by the Associate Marketing Specialist of 
On February 25, 1927, the President; the Division of Fruits and Vegetables, 
‘approved Public Law No. 640, of the|J. W. Park, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
69th Congress, conferring United States! tural Economics. Mr. Park’s summary 
citizenship upon certain inhabitants of | of the prevalence of using cotton bags 
|the Virgin Islands and to extend the!in merchandising potatoes, made public 
naturalization laws thereto. It related| by the Bureau, follows in full text: 
|to former Danish citizens who on Jan-, Along with the development of stand- 
|uary 17, 1917, resided in the Virgin|ardization in merchandising food prod- 
|Islands, now United States domain, and| ucts, there has been an increased use of 
who are not subjects of any foreign! the small package to carry the product to 
country. [the consumer. Such staple groceries as 
Public Law No. 962, of the 70th Con-| breakfast foods, coffee, sugar and mo- 
gress, also supplemented the naturaliza-| lasses are now mostly sold in closed con- 
}tion laws. Among other things it pre-|sumer nackages. 
| The idea of merchandising potatoes 
| registry may be made of an alien, not} in small cotton bags has been tried in re- 
| ineligible to citizenship, in whose case|cent years, and during the last season 
| there is no record of -admission of per-|there has been a large increase in the 
|manent residence. It related to declara-'use of this method in packing Idaho po- 
tions of intention, applications for citi-|tatoes. This vractice is of general in- 
zenship certificates, etec.. It was ap- |terest to the fruit and vegetable indus- 
| proved by the President March 2, 1929.|try, bag manufacturers and others. In 
|_ The last of the line of laws cited is|order to determine the extent to which 





| Public Law No. 1011, of the 70th Con- 
gress. It related to declarations of in- 
tention in naturalization proceedings. 


Completion Favored 


Of Waterways Plans 


‘Senator Nye Predicts Passage 
Of $70,000,000 Bill at 


Regular Session. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| way improvement and inland waterway 
| transportation that it cannot well stand 
in the way of the bill. President Hoover, 
|in the last campaign, in his St. Louis 
| speech and otherwise, came out strongly 
for improvement of the inland water- 
; ways. He pledged himself to such a 
; program and it is assumed now that in 





'view of his pledges in the campaign he | 
| will favor legislation to promote the de- | 


| velopment of the waterway program. 
Failure to enact a river and harbor 
| authorization bill at the coming regular 
session would be a deep disappointment 
to the friends of the development of the 
and Missouri; the Great 
Lakes channels; the St. Lawrance; the 
Lakes to the Gulf waterway; and other 
great projects. 
|to the cause of water transportation of 
| interior commerce. 


Projects Specified. 


| The bill which is expected to come out 
| of the River and Harbor Committee of 
|the House early this winter will in- 
| clude authorization for the practical com- 
pletion. of the improvement of the Mis- 
Sissippi, except that the proposed nine- 
foot channel on the Upper Mississippi 


| Mississippi 


| 








It would be a backset | 


| potatoes are packaged in small bags and 
jthe opinion of the trade in regard to 
jthis practice, a survey was made by the 
|Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
| March and April, 1929. Local repre- 
| Sentatives of the Division of Fruits and 
| Vegetables of the Bureau interviewed 
| wholesalers, jobbers and retailers in im- 
| portant markets and shippers in the late- 
‘crop potato producing sections in regard 
|to the use of small cotton bags in mer- 
|chandising potatoes during the 1928-1929 
|season. The opinions and estimates of 
|the wholesale and rétail trade as ob- 
| tained through these interviews are sum- 
| marized in this report. 


In Idaho there has been a large in- 
| crease in the use of small bags in packing 
|potatoes during the 1928-1929 season. 
| To the middle of March it was estimated 
jthat about 700 cars of potatoes packed 
|in small bags were shipped from this 


| State, which would amount to over 5 per 
|cent of the total Idaho shipments to that 
date, 

Only a few scattering shipments in 
small bags were reported from Montana, 
Washington, Michigan and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. There has been a 
considerable quantity of potatoes shipped 
in cartons. For example, Maine shipped 
|from 50 to 75 cars in 15-pound cartons. 
Some Idaho potatoes of the large sizes 
for baking purposes have been packed in 
| cartons or boxes. 


| 





Infantry Regiment Placed 
On Motorization Basis 


. [Continued from Page 1.] 
variety of types have been furnished. 
These include 23 cross-country cars with 
passenger bodies and 9 cross-country 
_— i light Ar er bodies; 19 cross- 
untry, four-wheel driv. -and-one- 
half ton trucks; dente aoe 


{ 
This is no longer produced in the United | aborigine is a big one, in the opinion of | [Continued from Page 1.] 0 lmay not be included. It will include 15 cross-country, four- 


: _|of absence even though their employ- ) ' on : ) 
States. een: npllig nicd ene | ment may aggregate 12 months or more, | the Indian school official. The criticism | Stone also stated that the Board had Th P ‘d mS D ‘further authorization for deepening the on - ae drive, three-fourth 
ee Sey pian aithan to fill this | the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, | of the education hitherto furnished by| conferred further with representatives | € resiaent s @Y || Missouri from Kansas City northward. | ¢ou, as Se ee ne 
impor ugyptis 7 ’ ree-four ton 


has advised the chairman of the Federal 


the Government has been that it has of the raisin producers cooperatives of | h tiv Offi | Provision for the Lakes to the Gulf trucks: ei . * 
American need. Radio Commission, in a letter which the | not adapted the young Indian to indus-/ California, who have been in Washing- | at the Executive ces | waterway will doubtless be made. Highly cks; eight motorcycles with side cars; 





a? 


Tires Require Long Staple. 


The committee finds, Dr. Woods said, | 


that American tire manufacturers want 
a long staple cotton, similar to linen in 
strength, that will take the rubber and 
hold it together in the tire. American 
cotton planters are not growing this. 
Here again, it was pointed out, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer goes to Egypt and im- 
ports the cotton necessary to fill . his 
needs. f 7 7 
Going through the list of domestic re- 
quirements for cotton, it was stated, the 
cotton committee finds that American 
growers are planting only the cheap cot- 


ton that nobody who knows cotton wants. | 
In many cases Dr. Woods stated, cotton | 


growers have forced themselves into a 


position where they have to grow this | 


cheap cotton. Such circumstances are 
the ravages of the boll weevil. 
Necessary Steps Outlined. 
All this could be ayoided, and Ameri- 


trial needs. Becoming educated, he was 


General Accounting Office has just made i ] 
not fitted to handle a job that might be 


| 
| 
public. The letter follows in full text: | 
} 
| 
| 


The Chairman, Federal Radio Com- 
mission: There has been received your 
letter of August 3, 1929, as follows: 

“I am submitting herewith for your | 
consideration and decision the question | 
of granting leave to employes on a tem- | 
porary basis under Civil Service rules | 


| and regulations. 0 : 
| “Under ordinary circumstances, tem- | visors the biggest job before them was 
porary employes are not entitled to leave | to find openings in the commercial and 
of absence, with pay, under Comptroller industrial world for the graduate In- 
| teneral’s decisions already in effect.| dians. There are now 319 seniors in 
However, in the cases of certain em-| Indian high schools, and there are more 
ployes of the Federal Radio Commission, | senior high schools being established 
it is believed that A-7346, page 650, vol.| each year. This fall there will be the 
4, Comptroller General’s Devine, July | 11th grade or junior year added to the 
» 30, 1925, may apply. : 
- cee Is Roeatien | schools, with the senior year to be added 
“The Federal Radio Commission under | a year from this fall, said- Mr. Peairs. 


the law is of a temporary nature, and 


vation to revert to a semi-primitive tribal 
life. Or, it was explained, if the proper 


for the Indians. 
Secretary Wilbur, in a letter to the 


on December 31, 1929, as an administra- | Indians has been the agricultural course. 





conference, told the Indian school super- | 


| Genoa, Nebr., and Flandreau, S. Dak.,| 


It has been thobght by many, said Mr. | 
unless modified by legislation will expire | Peairs, that the ideal education for the | 


| ton several days preparing their case on 
|the condition of the grape and raisin in- 


available and would return to the reser-| dustry, and on‘the cooperation they want | 


'from the Board., 
| All the proceedings of the Board, 


training were given, insufficient atten-| whether hearings, deliberations over pol- | 
tion was given to the task of finding jobs| icy or other activities, are held in exec- | meetings are held Tuesday and Friday 


}utive session. The Board is empowered, 
jin this respect and in respect to other 
matters of policy, to make such regula- 
|tions as are necessary to execute the 
| functions vested in it by the organic act 
}ereating the Board. It usually meets 
twice a day. 

Organization to Be Completed. 
ixcept as to matters it regards as of 
emergency character such as the Medi- 
iterranean fruit fly situation, and the 
movement of the cotton crop, the Board 
| will attempt to confine its conferences 
jto matters of organization and other 
|internal questions, so as to get into po- 
| sition to act quickly on such general busi- 


August 16, 1929. 
| 





10 a. mi—The Assistant Director of 
| the Bureau of the Budget, R. O. Kloeber, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

10:30 a. m.—Cabinet meeting (Cabinet 


| . 
mornings). 


in Virginia. 





Air Mail Contract Awarded 
On 9 Cents Per Pound Bid 


Varney Air Lines, Inc., which sub- 
-ritted the record low bid of 9 cents 
a pound for transporting air mail, have 


been awarded the contract for a new air 
mail line from Pasco, Wash., to Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle, it was announced 
August 16 by the Post Office Depart- 


| 8p. m.—Left for the Presidential camp | 


j important, too, will be the authorization 
|for deepening the Great Lakes channels 
|such as Detroit and St. Clair rivers and 
the channel at the Soo to 24 feet or more. 
Mr. Dempsey also wants to deepen the 
canal across New York State. Various 
other great inland waterway projects 
will be included. 


| ment for the completion of the great sea- 

way project from the Atlantic to the 
| Great Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence 
|is going steadily ahead, just as is the 
| movement to make waterway transporta- 
jtion along the Mississippi and _ its 
| branches to the Gulf. 


Cost of Seaway. 
Canada is about to complete the new 
| Welland Canal which will make it possi- 
|ble for large freighters to pass from 
| Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. The chan- 
|nels of the Great Lakes are to be deep- 
|ened before long by the United States 


It is important to notice that the’ move- | 


five three-and-one-half ton tractors; 
one-and-one-fourth ton tractor; five a 
ing kitchen trailefs; one tank (gasoline) 
truck of 750 gallons capacity. 

The equipment above listed is intended 
to provide transportation for heavy 
weapons formerly transported by animal- 
drawn means, signal equipment, combat 
equipment, organizational property and 

aggage, supplies, certain personnel 
formerly mounted on animals, and for 
nuclei of personnel to arm the heavy 
weapans. 

quipment has not been provide 

transporting the entire scoaeeh ot tne 
regiment. In such experiments as re- 
| quire the transportation of all personnel 
| heavy trucks will be supplied from exist. 
jing stock, F 





Army Forces to Survey 
Canal Route in Nicaragua 








: a SS as before it. ine bids w $0.74, $0.97] Gov ~ ciewes 
ne 1 : high grade | 0° lane, ai : ? ness as may come ; .;| ment. Competing bids were $0.74, $0.97| Government. Canada has deepened the 4 
oot groweread of ee . surpies tive body and become an appellate pod, indi o be ee ue Nake crn’ | Under Yue terms of the agricultural | and $1.19 per pound. |St. Lawrence from Montreal to its | Servies Baton eae mee Sd 
coos cotton, if they would take cer-| Through agreement with the Civil Serv- | Indians were expected to take more nat- | marketing act, it was explained, the Board |" ‘The Varney company already operates| mouth. The time is coming and is evi-| of seven officers and “9s ealigiae ee 
‘ : . sted men. 


tain steps, Dr. Woods said. For example, 
the pointed out, if all the cotton planters 
of one county grew one variety of cotton, 
the variety would remain pure. 


But in order for all the planters in one | 


county to grow the same variety, which 
they are not doing at present, Dr. Woods 
explained that cotton growers would have 
to be organized. And that, he explained, 
is the purpose of the correlating com- 
mittee for cotton, to obtain a broad na- 
tional view of the whole field, instead of 


concentrating on one aspect, such as de-| 


vising a poison against the boll weevil, 
and to study means by which the farmers 
may be organized and attack the problem 
nationally. 





Foreign Comment on Tariff 
Viewed as Normal Interest 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
been the medium of transmission to the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 
Any statement to the effect that there 
is “hardly a European or South Ameri- 
can country that has not made Vigerous 


protest to this Government against the | 


proposed increase in the House tariff 
bill” jis obyiously incorrect, as will be} 
seen from a giance at tne above list .of 
countries. Uruguay is the only South 
American country from which one of | 
these communications has been received. 

Uruguay is interested in the exporta- 
tion to the United States of wool, meats | 
and hides. Guatemala and Honduras, | 
Central American states, have expressed 
interest only in the propose! that a duty | 
be levied on bananas—a proposal which 
was apparently felt to be too absurd 
for serious consideration, 

The Dominican Republic is interested 
in the exportation to Porto Rico of cer- 
tain agricultural products. Mexico is 
interested in the exportation to the 
United States of cattle, tomatoes and 
other vegetables. 

All these countries are interested 





in 


ice Commission, certain technical tem- urally to the farm. 
porary employes are employed on a basis | This has not been found to be the case, 
of three months, and arrangements for|he said. While many prefer the farms, 


land approved by the Civil Service Com-|take more naturally to mechanical oc- 
mission, these renewals to continue until| cupations because of their manuel dex- 
after December 31, 1929, at which time— | terity. | The Indian Service is going to 
in case of extension of the life of the | determine what lines of’ work should be 
Commission through additional legisla-|taught, and what auxiliary courses 
tion—an examination will be given to | should g0 with each line. For example, 
qualify permanent employes to cover the | he said, if carpentry is scheduled, study 
necds of the Commission and selection of | will be given to the problem of what 
replacements of the present temporary | to teach along with carpentry. 

| force will be made. However, several of 
these employes have already been with 
the Commission for a period of one year, 
lor more, and they are permanent in so 
far as the life of the Radio Commission | 
is concerned. 

“The question is: Are these temporary 
employes entitled to leave, with pay, and 
is Comptroller General’s Decision A-7346 
suffitient authority to grant leave, with 
pay, under the above stated agreement | 
with the Civil Service Commission.” 

Cited Case Not Applicable. 
| The decision to which you refer, 4 
Comp. Gen, 650, was rendered with refer- 
ence to employes appointed, pursuant to 





High Speed Expected 


From Navy Seaplane 


Racing Machine Inspected by 
Assistant Secretary Ingalls. 


Predictions that the Navy’s “Mercury” 
| seaplane, likely to be entered in the 
| Schneider Cup races in England, would 


| Annapolis were made by the Assistant 
| Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 


| these three-month periods are made with| it has been found that a large number | 


law, without regard + to Civil Service 
rules and regulations and who, although 
administratively termed “temporary” 
employes, were held to be in fact per- 
manent. Said decision is not, therefore, 
applicable io the employes referred to 


in your submission who, it appears, are | 


given appointments for definite periods 
of three months each which are renewed 
from time to time due to the known tem- 
porary character of the Federal Radio 
Commission. 
It was held in-3 Comp, Gen, 382, that 
persons given a series of temporary ap- 
pointments of 90 days each running con- 
secutively are not entitled to a leave of 
absence even though their employment 
may aggregate 12 months or more. See, 
also, 4 Comp. Gen, 17. Bs 
Answering your question specifically, 
you are advised that the employes of the 
Federal Radio Commission who are given 


David S. Ingalls, the Department of the 
| Navy announced August 16, 

| The Department’s statement follows 
| in full text: 

| The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
| for Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, arrived 
in Washington, D. C., by, plane at six 
lo’clock Tuesday evening having flown 
| from Pensacola Naval Air Station, that 
|day. He made the flight from Cleveland 
|to Pensacola on Monday. 

| Hearing that the Mercury Racer was 
|ready for further tests at Annapolis, he 
decided to have a look at it and to talk 
over racing problems with Lieutenant 
Alford Williams, the pilot. He*»proceeded 
| by automobile to the Naval Air Station, 
| Anacostia in 20 minutes, accompanied by 
his aide, Lieutenant Commander Robert 
P, Molten, U. S. N., and in 35 minutes’ 
| flying time he was at the United States 


agricultural products for which there is|temporary appointments for periods of , Naval Academy at Annapolis, 


a generally recognized need for protec-|three months are not entitled to leaves | 
of absence, 


tion, 


After a talk with Lieutenant Williams 
jand a careful inspection of his plane, 


is required to promote the principles and 
practices of cooperative marketing of 
agricultural commodities and food prod- 
/ucts. It is specifically directed to ~en- 
|courage organization, improvement in 
| methods and development of effective co- 
|operative associations. 

In this connection, it is pointed out, 
there are other associations in the cot- 
ton industry not represented in the group 


of cooperatives now appearing before the | 


Board. The particular group now ap- 
pearing, the Board says, is well organ- 
ized. 

The Board’s requirements preceding 
loans make it necessary to consider the 
matter carefully. The representatives 
of the cotton cooperatives therefore have 
been closeted in hotel rooms in Washing- 
ton formulating their program so as to 
meet the conditions imposed by the new 
law. 

The Board has not been able yet to 


consider other matters of detail, such as | 
making reports as to crop prices, experi- | 
‘ i }ences, prospects, supply and demand at | 
| measure up to expectations in tests at! 


home and abroad, investigations of over- 
production of agricultural commodities, 
and other investigations and reports. 


which included sitting in the pilot’s seat 
and operating the controls, Mr. Ingalis 
stated that he was pleased with the 
progress that was being made and felt 
sure that the plane would give a splendid 
account of itself and that Williams would 
get every possible fraction of speed out 
of this racing machine. | 
Mr. Ingalls then called upon the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy, Rear 
Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N., and ex- 
|pressed his appreciation of the interest 
and cooperation that Admiral Robison and 
|the other officers at the Academy were | 
|giving to this racing project. 
b In discussing his visit to Annapolis, 
|Mr. Ingalls said: “The racing plane is 
|the nearest approach to perfection of 
this type that can be attained at the 
present time, and the energy, enthusi- 
asm and ability of Williams as a pilot 
| insures that the best possible results wil! 
‘be obtained,” 


| square miles. 
showing the direction of movement of | 


from Pasco to Salt Lake City. The new 
route will be in the form of an extension 
of the present line, it was explained. 


Water Resource Study 


In Idaho Completed 


Underground Flow in Snake 
River Plain Termed Unusual. 


Water beneath the Snake River lava 
plain in the vicinity of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
is moving westward toward the heart of 
the desert instead of following the sur- 
face slope toward the river, according 
|to a report on investigations of under- 
ground water resources of the area, made 
| public August 15. by the Departinent of 
the Interior. 

The full text of the Department’s 
| statement follows: 

An investigation to determine the ge- 
ology and underground water resources 
of the Snake River lava plain, in south- 
ern Idaho, has been carried on since May, 
1928, by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in cooperation with 





| the Idaho Bureau of Mines and Geology, 


Idaho Bureau of Reclamation, North 
Side Canal Co., Twin Falls Canal Co., 
Minidoka Irrigation District, and Idaho 
Power Co., under the general direction 
of Harold T. Stearns. 

The region studied covers 16,000 
Maps have been prepared 


the ground water under this vast plain, 


also the location of the wells from which 


the measurements were obtained. Many 
interesting conditions are shown by the 
ground-water contours—for example, 
near Idaho Falls, where the ground water 
is moving westward toward the heart 


{of the desert instead of southward with 


the slope of the ground surface and the 
Snake River. These maps are now open 
for public inspection in the Geological 
Survey office at Room 232, Federal Build- 


232, 


‘ing, idaho Falls, Idaho, 


| dently not far distant when the American 
}and Canadian governments will unite to 
| deepen the St. Lawrence between Mont- 
/ real and Lake Ontario, 

| This is a large task, but by no means as 
| large as many others undertaken by this 
|Government. It is estimated that $90,. 
000,000 expended by this Government 
would complete the share of the United 


States in improving the St. Lawrence | 
This is not a large sum| 


water route. 
for a large task when compared with 


| what this Government has paid out and | 


{done in other respects for waterways 
}and harbors. 
The real question which confronts Con- 


gress is whether it is going to insist on 


|the War Department getting down to} 


| business and hastening the conpletion 
of waterway improvements needed for 
| the transportation of the products of 
| agriculture and industry, or whether it is 
| going to allow the same old delaying and 
| dragging-out policy of the past to con- 
|tinue. Unquestionably if Government 


| energies were bent to that end, a large | 


| Share of the country’s inland waterway 


|of from three to five years and this 


| system could be completed in a period | 


| The personnel from the 1st Engineers 
| will now consist of one company of five 
| Officers and 35 enlisted men, especially 
organized for the work in hand. The 
1lth Engineers in the Canal Zone will 
furnish one company, reorganized for this 
work, which will consist of three offi- 
|cers and 110 enlisted men. If more 
|funds become available later these com- 
panies nay be increased to full strength. 

The Commanding General, Panama 
Canal Yepartment, has been directed to 
send the company from the 11th Engi- 
|neers on a transport sailing from Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone, on or about August 27, 
and the troops from the United States 
will sail from New York on the Army 
transport sailing about October 15. Ail 
troops upon their arrival at Corinto, 
Nicaragua, will report to Major Dan I. 
Sultan, Corps of Igngineers, who will 
sail from New York August 20, as the 
officer in charge of the Nicaraguan Sur- 
vey and representative of the Chief of 
| Engineers. 

The battalion when organized will be 
under the command of Major C. P. 
Gross, Corps of Engineers, who was re- 
cently relieved from duty as District 
| Engineer at Los Angeles, Calif., in order 





| to take this assignment and who is now 
| e at Fort Humphreys, Va., supervising the 
Increased Exports Shown details of the organization of this bat- 
of M li s 1 P ti talion. 

edicinal Preparations | = The instructions issued authorize the 
| ———_ equipping of these troops for the work 
| Foreign demand for American medici-|in hand, according to lessona learned 
{nal and pharmaceutical preparations con- ir hg 9 gy es Ceewhort a 
Le : : oq | Similar duty. e n 

tinued good during the first’ half of 1929,|}een instructed to furnish the necessary 
jexports in this period totaling $10,800,-| medical personnel and supplies to ac- 
|000, dr about $600,000 more than the|company these troops in Nicaragua, 
|total for the corresponding period in| Major Paul R, Hawley, Medical Corps, 
|1928, according to a report from the|has been designated as surgeon for the 
|Chemical Division, Department of Com- | ¢xpedition. 
merce, made public August 16. The full} = 
|text of the Department’s report follows: 
| Medicinal preparations have been 
|manufactured in the United States for|in practically every country in the world, 
|more than a century. Since American! The developments of the American medi- 
;manufacturers of these preparations|cinal preparations industry during the 
were prompt to see the advantage of ex-| past quarter century have shown an un- 
|ports, they have built up a foreign trade'usually great increase. 


| without any serious difficulty. 





together with the expansion of domestie 
business and todaw their goods are sold 





ay 
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Market Prospects 


For Current Crop of 
Tobacco Surveyed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Specialist of Bureau of Agri-. 
cultural Economics Dis- | 
cusses Demand and 


| Trade Conditions Abroad Surveyed 
In Weekly Review of World Business 


| Winter Crops Are Normal in Argentina; Drought Injures 
|. W heat Crop and Pastures in Australia. 


Winter crop conditions are about 


|normal in Argentina, while in Australia; ment for fall crops, but portions of | 


continued drought in pasture and wheat 


areas is reducing production estimates, | 
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‘Cotton Consumption 
_ Shows Advance Over | 


Tobacco Business Conditions 


Last Season’s Total 


| Amount for Year Ended July | 
areas in North China lend encourages 31] Is 7,098,946 Com- 


pared'to 6,834,063 


The dollar volume of trade during the 
week ended August 10, as reflected by 
check payments, was larger than in either 


| Shensi, 


Kansu, Honan, Suiyuan and) 


AvTuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED HEREIN, Beina 
PuBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DalILy 


Commerce 


| Volume of Business Expands for Week 
| And Wholesale Prices Are Reduced 


Activity of Steel Plants and Production of ~ Bituminous 
Coal Show Recessions. 


car loadings, was running considerably 
heavier than at this time a year ago. 
The general index of wholesale prices 


| Output of Flaxseed 


| Estimated as Below 
Production in 1928 


‘Stocks in Commercial Cen- 
| ters of United States and 
| Canada Also Are Under 


Chamber provinces will probably not | 
according to the weekly review of busi-| gather crops until next spring. The 
|ness, agricultural and marketing activi- | Yangtinho River burst through dykes | 
Tobacco in the Piedmont Plateau faces | ties of other nations, issued August 15/ near Peking during the week and low | 
a better market than that of a year ago,' by the Department of Commerce. sections around Pekin» and Tientsin were 
but conditions in the Atlantic Coastal! Wholesale trade in Canada is experi-| inundated. Some crops were destroyed, 


Price Outlook showed a decline from the previous week | Total Last Year. 


and was about 2 per cent lower than in | 
the same period of 1928. Prices for cot-| __ ———— i 
ton and iron and steel averaged lower| Flaxseed stocks in commercial centers 
than in the preceding week; cotton prices | reporting to the Governments of the 
were lower also than last year, while | United States and Canada on August 3 


the preceding week or the same period of 
last year, it was stated August 16 by the 
Department of Commerce in its weekly 
summary of business conditions. The re- 


In 1928. 


| Cotton consumed in the  United| 
| States in July amounted to 546,457 bales, 
}and brought the total consumption for 


Plain warrant the belief that prices in| 


this area will be lower than those of | tricts. while in Cuba an increase in busi- | 


1928, it was stated by Charles E. Gage, ! 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies, in a recent address over associated | 
stations of the National Broadcasting | 
Company, in connection with the Farm 
Radio Hour of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Large stocks of tobacco in China 
threaten to lower exports to that coun- 
try, Mr. Gage said, but increased cig- 
arette consumption in America is ex- 
pected to be a strong factor in bolster- 
ing the market. 

The text of Mr. Gage’s address, as 
just made public by the Department, fol- 
lows in full: 


Thoughts of tobacco growers from 
North Carolina and Tennessee north- 
ward, are turning anxiously to the great 
annual question of what they are going 
to realize on their crop. Their tobacco 
is already well into the critical month 
of August, and conditions that will have 
a vital bearing on the quality of the 
crop are now in the making. . 

Also, the situation as to volume oi 
production and of carryover from previ- 
ous crops is taking shape. In other 
words, the factors which will largely gov- 
ern the prices growers will receive are 
assuming importance and are worthy of 
a moment’s consideration. 


Flue-cured Market Active. 


Marketing of filue-cured tobacco is al- 
ready well under way in Florida, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and the lower corner 
of North Carolina, and the prices are 
being studied for their bearing on prices 
that may be paid later in more north- 
ern districts. 

In considering the flue-cured situation 
it would be well to bear in mind that 
there are two major divisions of the dis- 
trict producing that class of tobacco, the 
Old Belt or Piedmont Plateau, and: the 
New Belt or Atlantic Coastal Plain. The 
marketing season opens first in the lower 
end of the New Belt. Sales will not 
begin in the Old Belt until October 3. 

Current Prices Higher. 

Prices now being paid in the New Belt 
are from 5 to-8 cents a pound higher 
than they were a year ago. Last year 
the quality of tobacco in Georgia and 
South Carolina was very poor, and the 
crop was sold before the great spurt in 
exports to China took place. 

This year, the China trade is again 
rather quiet, but the quality of the to- 
bacco is better. The Georgia crop is said 
to be the finest ever produced in the 
State; and this contrast with last year 
should not be ovérlooked in attempting 
to apply Georgia and Florida prices to 
areas farther north such as North Caro- 
lina and the burley district. 

There is another factor which operates 
in favor of increased prices in the New 
Belt, namely, the decreased production 
from the smaller acreage planted this 
year. 

Situation in Old Belt. 

The situation is somewhat different in 
the Old Belt. Their prices were stimu- 
lated last year by the Chinese imports, 
which were suddenly’ and greatly ex- 
panded in anticipation of the February 
1 readjustment of tmport and excise 
duties. This year a larger acreage was 
planted in the Old Belt and in all prob- 
ability there will be a larger crop to 
sell. 

The question is whether a larger crop 
can be sold at prices equal to those paid 
last year when foreign demand was as 
strong. The answer to that question 
will depend upon quality and upon ques- 
tions of supply and demand. Quality 
will apparently be as good as and pos- 
sibly better than last year. 

Cigarette Consumption Factor. 

The steadily rising tide of cigarette 
consumption should be a factor of some 
strength, but the prospect for a foreign 
demand equal to that of last year is none 
too good. The enormous stocks built up 
in China are likely to retard exports 
to that country this year, even allowing 
for the greatly improved political con- 
ditions and the resumption of cigarette 
production by British-owner factories. 

On the other hand, exports of flue- 
cured tobacco to Great Britain are on a 
larger scale this year than last. Stocks 
of all flue-cured tobacco on July 1 were 
about 25,000,000 pounds greater than on 
July 1, 1928. so that the total supply 
combining stocks and current crop, is 
likely to exceed that of a year ago by 
50,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds. 

To sum up, the conditions favor better 
prices than a year ago in the New Belt, 
but in the Old Belt the outlook is less 
favorable. 

Stocks of Burley Low. 

Burley.—It unfortunate that the 
burley outlook must be compared with a 
year so extraordinarily favorable as 
1928. Last year’s crop was preemiently 
a cigarette crop and one of the finest on 
record. Also, it was a relatively shori 
crop, and marketed at a time when 
stocks were low. 

In only one of these three respects can 
we say that the situation is as favorable 
this year than iast. The stocks are lower 
_than they were a year ago, and this 
precious advantage will be sorely needed 
by the growers when their crop is taken 
to market. 

In place of a crop less than normal 
annual consumption, there is every pros- 
pect that this year’s production will ex- 
ceed all previous records. As to quality 
it is too early to say. Judging by re- 
ports on August 1, the crop has not done 
very well. 

The saving grace in the present out- 
look is the fact that stocks are even 
lower than they were a year ago. While 
these low stocks will tend to stimulate 
demand this year, a downward revision 
of prices from last year would seem to be 
unavoidable. 

Among the other air-cured types, 
Green River appears to be the more fa- 
vorably situated than it was last year. 
Low production during the past two 
years has resulted in low stocks, so that 
the prospective supply is unusually small. 
The market outlook for One Sucker, 
Maryland and Virginia Sun-cured is not 
greatly changed from last year, differ- 


is 


encing cautious buying in Western dis- 


ness activity again is apparent, accord- 
ing to the review, which follows in full 
text: 

Argentina.—As a result of rains, win- 
ter crop conditions are about normal. The 
| general impression is that business for 
|the week ending August 9 was rather 
| slow but that it is improving. July fail- 
ures amounted to 8,700,000 paper pesos, 


a decline of 300,000 paper pesos from the | 


previous month. The demand for carded 
yarns was fair and prices firm, but to- 
ward the latter part of the week dropped 
as a result of an estimated increase in 
the United States cotton crop. The de- 
mand for mercerized yarns was small but 
prices have generally been uniform since 


July 30. July retail sales of automobiles | 


were about 20 per cent larger than in 
June. 

Australia—Continued drought in pas- 
toral and wheat areas is causing a tend- 
ency to discount slightly earlier pro- 
duction estimates in these industries. It 
is reported that the Loan Council which 
is meeting at present will reduce loans 
during the present year, and some cur- 
tailment in public works operations is 
anticipated. The New South Wales Aero 
Club plans the expenditure of £55,000 
on a new aerodrome. 


Brazil—Exchange and coffee have 
been steady, though January options for 
the latter opened low at 33.50 milreis per 
10 kilos. Credits are still restricted and 
import trade in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo is slow. 

Canada. — Individual Eastern cities 
continue to report a very fair volume of 
retail business, but the wholesale trade 
is experiencing rather cautious buying 
from Western districts in view of the 
locally anticipated poor crop prospects. 
The Toronto clothing trade has been 
somewhat affected by cancellations of or- 
ders from the West, and some unemploy- 
ment exists there, as well as in Oshawa 
and the Border cities in view of the 
slack season in automobile plants. Tex- 
tile mills are said to be somewhat busier 
than a year ago, but tire fabric plants 
are not so active. Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Calgary all report a fairly slow 
trend in all lines except builders’ sup- 
plies in which demand is well main- 
;tained. Collections from most sections 
are slow to difficult. Good fruit crops 
are assisting Vancouver business which 
is generaliy good. The Prairie crop out- 
look has not improved, with hot dry 
weather forcing too rapid ripening and 
prospects very patchy as to yield. Feed 
crops, as well as wheat, are causing con- 
cern to the livestock and dairy trade. 
| Drought has also affected Eastern crops 
to some extent, but the fall wheat yield 
is reported excellent, with a total crop 
estimated locally at 24,476,000 bushels 
as compared with 20,054,000 bushels last 
year. 


Crops Are Favorable 
In Yangtze Valley 


China.—The general crop situation in| 


the lower Yangtze Valley is favorable 
with present prospects considered about 
normal. Arrangements were completed 
on August 8 by the National Reconstruc- 
tion Commission to turn over 28 wireless 
stations now under their supervision to 
the Ministry of Communications, thus 
making 52 stations under the unified con- 
trol of the latter agency. The Shanghai- 
Nanking air mail route, inaugurated on 
July 8, continues in operation and aug- 
mented by arrangement to carry passen- 
gers. 
| 350 pounds of mail. 

The Shanghai municipal electricity de- 
partment was taken over on August 8 by 
an American and foreign power company 
upon payment of the first installment of 
36,000,000 taels on the total purchase 
price of 81,000,000 taels. (Par value of 
tael $0.5766.) 

Based on former tariff rates customs 
revenue coliections at Shanghai during 
the first seven months of the year were 
18 per cent in excess of that period last 
year, totaling 21,114,000 Haikwan taels, 
compared with 17,822,000 in the 1928 pe- 
' riod. (Haikwan tael is valued at approxi- 
mated $0.72). Shanghai import collec- 
| tions during the seven-month period were 
21 per cent in excess of the previous 
|year’s period, and totaled 15,318,000 
Haikwan taels, against 12,626,000 in the 
| 1928 period. Export collections were 13 
per cent in excess of last year’s collec- 
tions, totaling 3,499,000 Haikwan taels, 
compared with 3,080,000 in the first seven 
months of last year. 

Rains in about one-half of the famine 


ences in production being offset, as a rule, 
by differences in stocks. 
Virginia Stocks Depleted. 

Among the fire-cured types, two in 
particular offer hope of improved prices 
over last year. These are Virginia Dark 
and Henderson Stemming. 

The production of Virginia dark-fired 
tobacco for the past two years has been 
less than consumption, and this has had 
the effect of depleting the stocks of old 
leaf. Again this year production is des- 
tinued to be low, and this should have a 
stimulating effect on prices received by 
growers. 

Last year the quality of the crop was 
unusually low, wrapper grades being 
very scarce. Due to the preponderance 


of low grades, the average price was only | 
10 cents a pound, compared with 9.9 cents | 


a pound the previous year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that grade for grade the 
prices were substantially higher. 


If the quality of this year’s crop is av- | 


erage, the farmers have good reason to 
anticipate better returns on their crop 
than for several years past. 

Prospect for Stemming Tobacco. 


Henderson stemming tobacco has been | 
increased in acreage this year, but stocks | 
of old leaf have almost completely dis- | 


appeared. onsequently, the growers in 
this small Kentucky district should find 
prices in their favor this year. 

The situation is less favorable for the 
other and larger fire-cured types of 
western Kentucky and Tennessee, the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


\ 


| property damaged, and large numbers of 
people were rendered homeless. Précau- 

tionary measures have prevented the 
flooding of Tientsin, but some fear is still 
| felt owing to continuing rises of water. 
| The Peking-Mukden railway track was 


port follows in full text: 

Steel-plant activity was lower than in 
the previous week but was still consid- 
|erably above the level of last year. The 
output of bituminous coal during the 


| the 12 months ended July 31 to 7,098,946, 
| as compared to 6,834,063 bales consumed 
|in the corresponding 1928 period, the 
| Bureau of the Census announced in a 
| statement made public August 15 by 
jthe Department of Commerce. 





Planes carry four passengers and |} 


washed out north of Shanhaikwan on Au- 
gust 6, but through traffic is expected to 
|} resume next week, 


| Seasonal Activity 
Is Noted In Cuba 


| Cuba.— The momentary increase in 
business activity that has appeared each 
August in the past three years has again 
become evident. 
| begun making their repairs and are do- 
}ing some work in the fields. As a re- 
| sult, Havana jobbing houses report an 
increase in both direct and indirect busi- 
ness. Money circulation in the interior 
|of Cuba has increased slightly and as a 
{result of money withdrawals from Ha- 
| Vana, the latter has imported about $500,- 
| 000 during the first of the month, turn- 
|ing the exchange in favor of Cuba for 
| the moment. Great public interest is 
|centered upon the formation of the new 
Governmental selling agency for sugar 
which after September 1 will cntrol the 
sale of sugar produced in the island. 
The head of this sales agency is an ap- 
|pointee of the President. The President 
of the National Sugar Commission, the 
presidents of the National Association 
of Cane Growers and of the mill owners 
are ex-officio members of the board of 
the National Sugar Sales Company. Ac- 


cording to present plans there will be! 


14 additional members elected by the six 
provincial mill owners associations on 
the basis of their proportion of the pro- 
duction of sugar. 
| ciations of cane growers are also demand- 
ing representation on the board. 

India.—The situation regarding jute 
mills in India has unexpectedly grown 
worse, with several additional mills be- 
coming involved in the strike. It is esti- 
mated that 150,000 workers are affected, 
and there is said to be little hope of an 
early settlement. 

Japan.—Favorable rice-growing con- 
citions promise, it is believed locally, a 
record Japan crop. A further reduction 
of 110,000,000 yen in municipal prefec- 
tural, and colonial budgets brings the 
total reduction in national and local ex- 
penditures to 200,000,000 yen. (Normal 
value of yen, $0.4985.) 

Mexico.—The good condition of the 
highway from Laredo to Monterrey is 
one of the chief reasons for the in- 
creased tourist travel from the United 
States to Mexico. The citizens of Mon- 
terrey are said to be making a strong 
| effort to attract tourists from the coun- 
| try and are making plans for their en- 
tertainment ai.d accommodation while in 
|that city. Conferences on tourist travel 
are now in progress and are being at- 
tended by federal an. state officials of 
Mexico and representatives of various 
| Taxas Chambers of Commerce. A num- 
| ber of factories at Monterrey are making 
;}extensions and improvements, amon 
which is a large steel plant which has 
| received machinery for a new car wheel 
foundry. This company is also said to 
be planning a new residential sub- 
division adjoining its plant. Another 
factory engaged in the manufacture of 
glass products has just received machin- 
ery for the making of window panes. 
;Some of the border cities, particularly 
Nuevo Laredo and Ciudad Juarez, are 
using funds derived from a 3 per cent 
surcharge on imports to vetter their 
civic improvements. A branch of the 
National City Bank of New York was 
opened in Mexico City on August 5. 


Heavy Rains Reduce 
Retail Trade In Panama 


Panama.—The seasonal heavy rains 
have caused a falling off in the retail 
trade of the country. During July a 
total of 527 commercial vessels transited 
the canal, the tolls on which amounted 
;to $2,260,000. During July 267 Ameri- 
can automobiles were received at the 
|Canal Zone, to be held for orders to 
| teship to other countries. Government 
| receipts from taxes for the first month 
|of the fiscal year amounted to $652,000 
|and which it is reported exceeded the 
| budget estimate by $34,821. 

Peru.—Merchandise sales during the 
|elapsed part of August were below nor- 
| mal in ail lines excepting foodstuffs, and 
collections from retail distributors were 
difficult. The turnover in all lines is 
further restricted by the reports that 
cotton exports are but little more than 
60 per cent of the volume shipped up to 
this time last year. A decree published 
on August 9 prohibits the importation 


of fresh fruits and vegetables from all | 


North American points excepting Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon, the 
embargo being designed to prevent im- 
portations from Florida which are re- 
| ported to be possible carriers of the 
Mediterranean fly. 

Philippine Islands.—General trade con- 
ditions reflect the usual inactivity which 
| accompanies the rainy season, Retail de- 
mand is slack, owing to ‘heavy rains in 
the provinces, and dealers are finding bus- 
iness difficult. This situation reacts on 
import ordering. Textile trade continues 
depressed. Government income for the 
first five months of the current year is 
announced as totaling 37,200,000 pesos, 
|an advance of 4,000,000 pesos over the 
same period last year. (One peso equals 
$0.50.) The past weck’s abaca market 
was very firm with few sellers, particu- 
larly in medium and low grades in which 
the New York market is interested, on 
account of advanced sisal prices, Normal 


arrivals for the last month or two are| lyn, N. Y., and at Poughkeepsie, then} 


estimated at 25,000 bales per week. Last 
week’s arrivals, however, were heavy, 
|amounting to 31,000 beles due to accumu- 
lation from the provinces. Today’s prices 


ing, are as follows: 26.50 pesos per picul 
|at 189 pounds for grade F; I, 25.25, JUS 
22.50; JUK, 18.25, and L, 15.75. Copra 
production is improving, all mills are op- 
erating, and the market is active. Cur- 


The sugar mills have’! 


The provincial asso- | 


offered by local buyers, with sellers hold- | 


The statement follows in full text: 
Cotton consumed during July: 


1929, 


| latest reported week showed a decline 
|from the previous week but was greater 


546,457 bales exclusive of 79,297 bales | than in the same period of 1928. Crude 
linters; 1928, 439,821 bales, exclusive of | Petroleum production showed further ex- 


65,279 bales linters. 
,ending July 31: 
exclusive of 870,906 bales linters; 1928, 
6,834,063 bales exclusive of 780,229 bales 
linters. 

Cotton on hand in consuming estab- 
jlishments: 1929, 1,051,535 bales exclu- 
sive of 187,208 bales linters; 1928, 1,- 
011,721 bales exclusive of 159,409 bales 
linters. In public storage and at com- 
| presses: 
| of 58,422 bales linters: 1928, 1,189,751 
bales exclusive of 44,569 bales linters. 

Cotton spindles active duting July: 
1929, 30,395,858; 1928, 28,159,676. 

The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters 
| grown in 1928, as compiled from vario 
sources is 25,751,000 bales, counting 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the 
| consumption of cotton (exclusive of lin- 
ters in the United States) for the year 
;ending July 31, 1928, was approximately 
| 25,285,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle is about 165,000,000. 

Imports and Exports. 


Imparts of foreign cotton (500-pound 
bales): 


us 


12 months 
ended July 
1929. 
296,286 
17,353 
34,857 
52,009 
54,424 


2,875 


31, 


1928. 
201,856 
23,319 
62,888 
22,843 
25,663 
1,657 


July, 
1929. 
14,275 
1,987 

503 


928. 
Egypt 
Peru 
China 
Mexico 

| Brit. India 
All other 


’ 


1 
9,224 
3,622 
2,754 


4,599 2.873 
5 


Total 21,369 18,473 457,804 338,226 

Exports of domestic cotton excluding 
linters (running bales, see note jor lint- 
ers): 

July, 
1929. 
21,080 

9,421 
29,555 
3,569 
82,648 
31,617 
19,616 


United Kingdom 
France 

Italy 

Germany ; 
Other Europe ... 
| Japan 


50,546 
ee SE Lo dcbaeee 


22,329 


Total .... 


12 months ended 
July 31, 
1929. 1928. 
830,846 1,411,406 
774,574 865,218 
716,802 684,337 
.796,798 1,987,657 
.. 1,092,588 1,218,460 
. 1,309,183 959,304 
522,796 413,563 


United Kingdom 
France 

Italy 

Germany 

Other Europe .... 
Japan Siege 
All other 


Total . . 8,043,587 7,539,945 


Note.—Lintérs exported, not 
above, were 9,477 bales during July in 1929 
and 10,397 bales in 1928; 186,211 bales for 
the 12 months ended July 31 in 1929 and 
193,232 bales in 1928. 
July, 1929, follows: United Kingdom, 717; 
France, 2,142; Germany, 4,378; Italy, 413; 
Mexico, 1; Canada, 1,776 New Zealand, 50. 


Market Plan Urged 
For British Coal 


Mines Department Suggests 
Possible Regulation. 


ganizations are not completed by the 
middle of October to function fully by 
the first of the year, compulsion through 
{administrative regulations may result, 
according to a cablegram from London 
made public August 16 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


British coal markets were idle over 
the August holidays and holiday stop- 
| pages were prolonged in some districts. 
The chief feature of the trade was the 
recent expansion in patent fuel ship- 
ments. 

The Mines Department has issued a 
notice implying the marketing scheme 
| organizations should be completed by 
|the middle of October in order to func- 
|tion completely the first of the year; 
otherwise official action will be taken to 
exercise compulsion by administrative 
regulation although the exact procedure 
| is not made clear. 
| A new Welsh scheme now proposed 
|to become effective October 15, includes 
| the regulation of output, minimum price 
| schedules with appropriate penalties and 
|/compensation to members for loss of 
output. 


W. M. Slavik Appointed 


To Position in Budapest 


Walter M. Slavik, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has been appointed Assistant Trade Com- 
| missioner at Budapest, Hungary, it was 
| announced August 16 by the Acting Di- 
| rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
|mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
| merce, O. P. Hopkins. 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement concerning the appointment 
|of Mr. Slavik follows: 
| Mr. Slavik was born in Bessemer, Ala. 
He attended primary schools in Brook- 


| entered Dartmouth College in 1921. He 
| later attended George Washington Uni- 
| versity. In 1924 he came to Washington 
|!and became a newspaper reporter, and 
later joined the staff of The United 
States Daily, being detailed to the House 
|of Representatives. Three years after 
| that he was appointed an agricultural 
| editor at the Bureau of Census, then in- 
| Spector in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 


1929, 986,439 bales exclusive | 


237,506 331,452 | 


The distribution for | 


The receipts of cotton into sight were 


ceipts of cattle and hogs at primary mar- 
kets, covering the latest reported week, 
also showed gains over last year.. Dis- 


| tionally 





tribution of commodities through pri- | 


mary channels, 


as reflec 


ted by freight- '™ 
———_—_—_———<riod of 1928. 


| WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


prices for iron and steel averaged higher. 

Bank loans and discounts were frac- 
lower than in the preceding 
week, but were considerably higher than 
a year ago. Interest rates on time funds 
were higher than in either the preceding 
week or the corresponding period of last 
year. 


The Federal re- 
serve ratio showed a gain over both the 
preceding week and the same period of 


jlast year. 
substantially larger than a year ago. Re- | 


Prices for stocks averaged lower than 


|in the preceding week but were consid- 


erably higher than at this time last year. 


|Bond prices were lower than in either 


period. Business failures were less nu- 
merous than in the corresponding pe- 


(Weeks ended Saturday. average 1923-25=100). 


. Aug. 
10 
1929. 
Steel operations ..... bs 
| Bituminous-coal production. . eae 
| Petroleum production (daily av.)... 
| Freight-car loadings er 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
| Cattle receiptss.... 
Hog receipts 
| Price No. 2 wheat 


-_ 


| Price iron and steel, composite 
Copper, electrolytic, price 

| Fisher’s index (1926=100) . 

| Check payments + 

| Bank loans and discounts.......... 
Interest rates, call money 

| Business failures 

| Stock prices... 
Bond prices : 

| Interest rates, time money 

| Federal reserve ratio.. 


96.3 


Aug. 


0 
1929. 
126.3 
94.6 
139.7 


469.: 


136.5 
242.4 
100.5 
290.4 
103.8 
197.1 

96.0 


oc: 


July 
27 
1929. 
126.3 


July 
20 
1929. 
125.0 
94.4 


Aug. 
11 
1928. 
95.0 
92.4 
114.7 
208.9 
122.2 
254.0 
16.9 
81.0 
58.4 
81.4 
71.0 
84.3 
105.1 
99.4 
112.7 
126.4 
160.6 
115.5 
194.3 
106.9 
142.9 
89.7 


Aug. 
1 
1928. 

95.0 
89.9 
115.4 


July 
28 
1928. 

93.0 
2.0 
114.5 
107.8 
198.0 
290.5 
10.0 


July 
21 
1928. 
91.0 
88.7 
115.3 
107.8 
116.2 
235.8 
9.6 
113.0 
69.2 
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M 


ine Output Larger a Campaign Arranged + 


In Eastern States On Wood Utilization 


Increases Reported in Pro- Federal Specialist to Address 


duction of Copper, Zine, 


Lead, Gold and Silver. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Various Organizations of 
Men and Boys. 


With a view toward promoting interest 


| yielded $10,810 and $1,841 in gold, re-| in a national contest in the utilization of 


| spectively. 

With the exception of 16 ounces, all 
of the silver output (102,501 ounces) in 
| 1928 from lode mines was derived from 


|copper ore and pyritiferous magnetite 
;ore. Tennessee yielded 75,556 ounces, | 


| discarded 


wooden boxes, H. Conrad 
Hoover, of the Wood Utilization Com- 
mittee, Department of Commerce, will 
make a speaking tour of principal points 
in the United States and Canada, the 
Department announced August 16. 
Various boys’ organizations will be ad- 


| North Carolina 19,040 ounces, and Penn-| dressed, and efforts may be made to have 


;sylvania 7,905 ounces. 
{3 ounces of silver. 


Placers yielded| the Boy Scouts sponsor the campaign, 


it was stated. Mr. Hoover plans to visit 


| The quantity of copper produced in-| Philadelphia, New York, Toronto, Buf- 
| elneael eam 32.397, 754 aan in 1927 | falo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 


|to 29,559,146 pounds in 1928. 


| smelted by the Tennessee Copper Co. | 


|and the Ducktown Chemical & Iron Co. | 
in Polk County, Tennessee. 
half of the copper recovered at Tennes- 
| see smelters was from copper ore mined 
|and shipped from the Fontana mine in 
| Swain County, North Carolina. | 


The out-| Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Co- 
included | Put from Pennsylvania was 4,977,885 | lumbus, Pittsburgh and Baltimore, the 
| pounds and the remainder was from ore| Department said. 


To Address Convention. 
In Toronto he will address the annual 


directs activities of boys in the United 


| States and Canada. 


A Wood Utilization Committee pam- 


Call money rates averaged lower | 
|than in the preceding week but were 
| higher than a year ago. 
Twelve months | Pansion as compared with both periods, | 
1929, 7,098,946 bales | reaching a new high level. 


were 974,000 bushels under stocks on the 
corresponding date last year, and 1,847,- 
000 bushels less than the 1927 figure, ac- 
cording to a statement made public 
August 16 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
| The statement follows in full text: 


Production of flaxseed in the United 
States for 1929 based on the crop condi- 
ition of August 1 is estimated at 18,000,- 
{000 bushels compared with the July esti- 
| mate of 19,900,000 bushels and a crop of 
/18,700,000 bushels in 1928, according to 
information received by the Foreign — 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
|Economics. No estimate of the 1929 crop 
\of Canada has been issued but the acre- 
lage estimate of 384,000 acres is slightly 
| above the 378,081 acres of last year. The 
| condition on August 1 was 65. compared 
} with 91 in July, 1929, and 98 in August, 
| 1928. 

The late spring in the flax growing 
|countries of Europe caused some delay 
|in seeding and estimates of 1929 acreage 
|are available for only six countries which 
are not of sufficient importance to show 
ithe European situation as a whole. In 
northern Argentina where much of the 
flax crop is grown, lack of rain during 
June and July greatly hindered the prog- 
| ress of sowing; continued drought is 
|causing much anxiety and at the end of 
iJuly the outlook for the coming crop 
|-was unfavorable. 
| Advance in Prices. 

Flaxseed prices in Minneapolis, Win- 
nipeg and Buenos Aires advanced rapidly 
during July and reached the highest 
|monthly averages since the early months 
|of 1925. The strong position of the mar- 
| ket is due to the unfavorable crop pros- 
|pects in Argentina and North America, 
| reduced estimates by trade sources of the 
| Argentine surplus available for the re- 
mainder of the season and a continued 
demand for seed in spite of advancing 
prices. Commercial stocks reported to 
the Governments of the United States 
'and Canada as of August 3 were 815.,- 
000 bushels compared with 1,789,000 
bushels at the corresponding time last 
|year and 2,662,000 bushels in 1927. 
Flaxseed shipments from Argentina 
{during the past two months have been 
below the corresponding shipments of 
1928 but total shipments for the current 
season to July 20 are well above those of 
last year. Exports from Argentina, 
India and Russia from September 1 to 
July 20 and Canada from September 1 
to June 30 were 83,061,000 bushels com- 
pared with 78,875,000 bushels exported 
during the corresponding period last sea- 
son. Imports into the United States and 
United Kingdom from September 1 
through June 30 were 31,750,000 bushels 
;compared with 27,864,000 bushels last 
}season. Imports into four important con- 
|tinental European countries during the 
present season continue to be about equal 
| to those of last season. 

Marked Gain at Winnipeg. 
The beverage price of flaxseed at 
| Minneapolis for July, 1929, was $2.76 per 
| bushel compared with an average of $2.21 
{per bushel in 1928 and was the highest 
| July average reported since 1920. The 
upward movement was evident in all 





About one-| eonvention of the Y’s Men Club, which| markets but was especially so in Winni- 


| peg where prices advanced from the 
| June average of $2.12 per bushel to an 
| average of $2.70 per bushel for the fourth 


| phlet entitled “You Can Make It” includes | Week of July. As a result of the increase 
As there was only one shipper of lead| instructions relating to the contest, in| the 


spread between the Minneapolis 


ore or concentrates in the Eastern States | addition to numerous plans and diagrams | price and the price at Winnipeg declined 
in 1928 the output, can not be given.| outlining practical uses for old boxes,|t® 15 eents per bushel for the fourth 


| Lead-zine ore was mined and milled at | discarded wooden 
the Austinville mine of the Bertha Min-| pieces of lumber. 


| eral Co. in Wythe County, Virginia. 


| The mine production of zine increased| Vided in the Washington Y. 


receptacles and odd 


A complete workshop has been pro- 
M. C. A. 


| from 118,170 tons in 1927 to 144,045 tons | building to encourage the movement, the 
If British coal niarketing scheme or- | in 1928, most of which was derived from | Department stated. 


|zine ores containing little or no —lead. | 
|The large producing zine properties in| 
| the Eastern States are those owned by | 
| the New Jersey Zine Co. in New Jersey; | 
| the St. Joseph Lead Co., in St. Lawrence | 
| County, New York; the Bertha Mineral} 
|Co., in Wythe County, Virginia, and the} 
| American Zine Co. of Tennessee, at Mas- | 
|cot, Jefferson County, Tennessee. Other | 
|shippers of zine ore, mainly carbonates, 
|in 1928 were the Universal Exploration 


Exports of Macaroni 
Are Gaining Steadily 


Goods Once Imported, 
Produced In Quantity. 


Now 


Production of macaroni, spaghetti and 


Co., F. C, Caldwell, and the Embree Iron| noodles, goods once obtainable in the 


Co., all of Tennessee. 


Products of Wheat 
| Increased In 1929) 


|Records of Forty States Show 
Minnesota Led In Yield. | 


Wheat and wheat-milling products in 
40 States during the crop year ending | 
June 30, 1929, increased considerably over | 
1928 totals, wheat ground in the present 
| year totaling 527,756,864 bushels as com- | 
pared with 513,854,208 bushels ground in} 
1928, according to data compiled and 
made public August 16 by the Bureau of | 
| the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Wheat flour produced in 1929 amounted | 
jto 115,292,522 bushels against 111,- 
| 287,467 bushels in 1928, the report re- 
| vealed, and offal increased from 9,006,608 | 
| bushels in 1928 to 9,128,555 bushels in 
| 1929. 

Minnesota led in production, with Kan- | 
sas second and New York third. 


{ 


| Electrical Devices Covered. 
| Under New Export Report 


Through the consolidation of statisti- 





cal statements dealing with American 
exports of electrical equipment and radio 
|apparatus, reports on ‘ 
| these commodities have been made avail- 


jable from three weeks to a month ear-| riod amounted to 918,896~-pounds with| 
jlier, the Electrical Equipment Division,|a value of $288,315. 


| Department of Commerce, 


August 16. 

The full text of the Department’s 
|} statement follows: 
| The first issue of the revised state- 
|ment started with the June, 1929, statis- 


rent f. 0. b, steamer prices for warehouse} try of the Department of Agriculture.| tics and will be continued monthly in the 
grade resecado are Manila, 11 pesos per) In 1926 he transferred to the Bureau of | same form with such changes as are sug- 


picul; Cebu, 10.75; Hondagua, 10.625, and 
| Legaspi, 10.50, 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, enter- 
| ing the editorial division, 


| 


| 


| United States only through importation, 
| has become a thriving American indus- 
| try, as indicated by steadily increasing | 
| exports which for the first half of 1929, 


amounted to $452,734 as compared to 
$403,140 in the corresponding period of 
1928, it was stated August 16 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


An indication of the endless variety 
of export possibilities in the United 
States is found in the statistics issued 
by the Department of Commerce, among 
which are enumerated such items as 
macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, eggs in the 
shell, baby foods, pickles, chewing gum 
and baked beans. 

Macaroni, spaghetti and noodles, orig- 
inally European foods and 
only if imported, are now part of a thriv- 
ing American industry. During the first 


| six months of 1929 alone exports of these 


foodstuffs amounted to 5,524,821 pounds 
with a value of $452,734, in comparison 
with 4,585,170 pounds with a value of 
$403,140 for the same period of 1928. 
Pickles of the dill and vinegar varie- 
ties, for the first six months have been 
exported to the extent of $177,711, also 


| representing an increase over the pre- 


vious year. 

Chewing gum, finding its beginnings 
in the United States, found a market 
abroad some years ago. Exports for 
the first six months of 1929 were $805,- 


' 389 in value, as contrasted with $667,246 
movements of | for 1928. 


dnfant food exports for the same pe- 


Canned baked 


announced | beans exports amounted to $306,010 for 


the first six months of thi 


8 year. 


+ 


and others who use this information. 


Subscription to this statistical service | 


is on the basis of one dollar per year. 
Besides combining these exports into 
one Salutation, totals in dollars by coun- 


gested from time to time by the elec- | tries are given, so that country trends) provided 
trical equipment and allied industries! may be studied. 


obtainable | 


week of the month. The margin of the 
Minneapolis price over that of Buenos 
| Aires remained about 80 cents per bushel 
| which is a very wide margin for this 
{season of the year. 

Flaxseed stocks in the commercial cen- 
| ters reporting to the governments of the 
| United States and Canada on August 3 

were 974,000 bushels below stocks re- 
ported for the corresponding date last 
vear and 1,847,000 bushels below those 
of- 1927. _ Stocks reported for the 
United States were 370.000 bushels com- 
pared with 596,000 bushels in 1928 and 
| 884,000 bushels in 1927. Stocks in store 
| in the Western Grain Inspection Division 
{of Canada were 445,000 bushels com- 
! pared with 1,193,000 in 1928 and 1,778,000 
| bushels in 1927. 
Imports Larger Than in 1928. 
The United States continued to take 
| large quantities of flaxseed during June, 

imports for the month being 2,366,301 
bushels compared with 2,517,698 bushels 
in May, 1929, and 1,644,190 bushels in 
| June, 1928. The total inerease over 
|last year to June 30 is not sufficient to 
| balance the shortage in the 1928 crop, 
| however, and imports during July and 
August must slightly exceed those of 
June if the supply is to equal that of last 
|season. Imports into the United King- 
dom have declined and during the month 
|of June only 914,000 bushels were im- 
ported compared with 1,120,000 bushels in 
May, 1929, and 1,235,000 bushels in 
| June, 1928. 

Imports into four continental Euro- 
pean countries from September 1 to 
| May 31 were about equal to the imports 
| during the same months of the previous 
season. Exports from Argentina from 
the beginning of the Argentine season 
lon January 1 through the week ended 
| July 20 were 51,233,000 bushels compared 
with 46,836,000 bushels shipped during 
| the same period last year. Exports from 
|India during the present season begin- 
;ning April 1 have been slightly above 
those of last season. 


lTariff Rate on Devices 
| For Hearing Is Lowered 


New York. Aug. 16. The tariff rate on 
| electrical hearing devices is lowered in a 
| decision by the United States Customs 
SXourt sustaining a protest of Heckler 
|Bros., Inc. These devices, upon entry 
| through the customs, were subjected to 


_|duty at the rate of 40 per cent ad va- 


| lorem, under paragraph 309, act of 1922, 
}as manufactures of metal not specially 
provided for, The court, in an opinion 
by Chief Justice Fischer, fixes duty at 
only 30 per cent ad valorem under para- 
'graph 372 as machines not specially 
for, (Protest No, 346902-G- 
(5108-29), 
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Adjustments Made 
In Overassessment of 


Taxes in Six Cases 


Levy on Estates of John F. 
And Horace E. Dodge 
Settled on Basis of 
Court Decision. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has} 


disposed of four more tax cases in which 


adjustments depended upon the decision | 


of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the appeal of the New York 
& Albany Lighterage Company v. Bow- 


ers (273 U. S. 346), according to an} 


announcement August 16. Refunds or 


abatements were allowed by the Bureau | 
In a fifth case, the 


in the four cases. 
Bureau allowed a refund in accordance 
with a decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, and in a sixth, overassessments 
against a flour company were rectified. 

The four cases adjusted on the basis 
of the Supreme Court decision involved 
separate tax assessments against the 
estates of John F. and Horace E. Dodge, 
late stockholders of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s announcement: 

Estate of Horace E. Dodge, Anna 
Dodge Dilman, Executrix, Detroit, Mich. 


F oreign Corporation Granted Deduction 
For Amortization of Ships Used in War 


| Allowance Is Limited to Amount Connected With Income 
Arising From Sources in United States. 


| 
| 
| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6601. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has determined that deduc- 
i|tions are allowable to a foreign corpo- 
lration for amortization on vessels con- 
structed especially for assistance of the 
United States and associated powers in 
\the World War. A limitation, however, 
was placed on the amount so deductible, 
the ruling being that the deduction should 
apply only to the extent of income 
arising from sources within the United 
States. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
An opinion is requested on certain 
questions arising under the Revenue Act 
of 1918 in connection’ with a claim for 
amortization as a deduction from gross 
income from sources within the United 
States. 


of the Revenue Act of 1918. Further- 
|more, it seems evident that Congress by 
| section 234(b) expressly recognized that | 
foreign corporations should not be per- 
mitted to treat such deductions as being | 
of a general nature, but that they must 
be specifically limited and allowed only 


with income from sources within the 
United States. 

The provisions of Treasury Decision 
| 3387, as amended, hereinafter noted, spe- 
cifically carry this intention into prac- 
tice. That Treasury decision applies 
only to a foreign corporation carrying 
on the business of transportation service 
| between points in the United States and 
|points outside the United States. 
repeated reference in the Treasury de- 
cision to “such transportation business” 
|can therefore only mean the service be- 
tween points in the United States and 
|points outside the United States. Sub- 


Taxpayer Is Engaged 
| In Ocean Transportation 
| The taxpayer 





is a foreign corpora- 
| tion engaged in rendering oceanic trans- 
|portation services. It appears that dur- 
\ing the period the United States was 


as amended, reads as follows: 
(4). If a foreign corporation subject 


to the extent that they are connected | 


The | 


division (4) of Treasury Decision 3387, 


to 


engaged in the prosecution of the World 
War, the taxpayer constructed or ac- 


| this article is also engaged in a business 


other than that of providing transportation 
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substance used as or in conjunction with 





Foreign Corporations: 
corporation 
structed or acquired vessels for transportation of men or materials con- 
tributing to the prosecution of the World War, it is entitled to claim a 


can be cut ott, pasted on Standard 
| employed in libraries, 
es, and filed for reference. 


War Materials: 


has established that it con- 


to the extent that such deduction is 
sources within the United States.— 


(G. C. M. 6601).— Yearly Index Page 1487, Col. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


‘Changes in Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
Made By States This Year Are Reviewe 


‘Report Shows Enactments by Idaho, Kansas, New York, | 
Texas, Vermont and West Virginia. 
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, passed in Vermont. Whereas formerly 
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Accounting 


Mechanical Handlin 
By Mr. McCarl 


| Proposal Also Would Avoid 


The Comptroller General, J. R. Me- 
| Carl, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, just made 
public, formally recommended reform of 
the entire system of issuing Government | 
checks, with adoption of a thicker check, 
| which, by means of holes punched in it, 
;can be sorted, tabulated and audited by 
electrical machine methods. 


The plan would result in uniform! 
checks being issued by disturbing officers 
of the Government throughout the world, 
the letter explained. Should such a 
change be adopted it not only would 
|prove “more expeditious and less ex- 
pansive,” according to Mr. McCarl, but 
; would be welcomed by Federal Reserve 
| Banks, through which all Federal checks 
return to the Treasury. 

In the Treasury Department, the let- 
| ter stated, the plan would result in 
| great savings. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s letter 
follows: 
| The Secretary of the Treasury: With 
|a view to the development and adoption 
| of a more expeditious and less expensive 
| method of handling and accounting for 
| Government checks through the disburs- 
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g of Checks Urged 
to Reduce Expenses 


Signing Before Amount or 


Name of Payee Is Written. 


annually or about 6.5 per cent of the 
total output. Of that number 1,800,000 
have the amounts and dates of issue 
printed at the factory. The amounts 
for the 200,000 are prepared on the ad- 


|dressograph plates and printed with the 


name and address of payee as run from 
the plates. All of the checks are signed 
before the name of the payee is printed 
in by the addressograph. The 200,000 
are actually signed withovt either the 
name of payee or the amount. 


On the 1,800,000 checks .the entire 
punching required could be done at the 
factory. On the 200,000 the date, serial 
number, and disbursing symbol could be 
punched at the factory, leaving only the 
amount to be punched when issued. This 
would reduce the punching ts; a minimum, 
requiring only a few machines and oper- 
ators. 

It would be necessary to install a new 
signing machine, posssibly of the same 
type as the one now used by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. One or two automatic 
totalers could be used to good advantage 
in arriving at totals under each issue 
which is now done by the hand method. 
There would be scarcely any increase 
in personnel. The additional cost would 
be confined to the check signing ma- 



















amended by the addition of “or nitro- | purpose of the employer’s” business was |the Treasury Department and the Gen-| 
cellulose.” — from the act, the act as amended | eral Accounting Office, respectively, and | 

: Law Now jexcludes only employment “of a casual|the discontinuance of the practice, by | 
lerly apportioned or allocated to such other | New York * ° nature and not for the purpose of the | some of signing checks before they have 
business should be excluded both from the | Includes All Laundries | 


employer’s” business (ch, 107). The act | been fully prepared for signature, I have 
deductions and from the apportionment! Chapter 564 extends the coverage of | has been amended making more definite | caused to be investigated the feasibility 
process prescribed in (1) above; but, for|the act to all laundries instead of | the awards for temporary total disabili- 


<4) A t of the use of a uniform check of suffi- 
er IP ne sg Figg ogo lbvangy on | “power laundries.” Before 1928 the act|ties or “healing period” in permanent | cient thickness and texture to insure the 


| service between points in the United States 
and points outside the United States, the 
costs and expenses (including taxes) prop- 







|quired certain vessels for the purpose 
lof transporting men or articles contribu- 
|ting to the prosecution of the war, and 
|that such transportation services were 
actually rendered during such war period. 
|Not all of the vessels so constructed or | 
acquired came into commerce with the 
|United States during the war period. 


An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1917, $343,824.67. 
Collection Was Too Late. 
A hearing was held February 9, 1929. 
The overassessment represents that por- 
tion of a deficiency in tax assessed but 






chines—punching and totaling machines, 
There is nothing in the proposed plan 
that would in any way slow up the work, 
but would rather tend to expedite some 
phases of it. 

It will be seen that the three depart- 
ments represent 44 per cent of the total 






















































































































not collected within the statutory period | 
provided therefor as extended by waiver. | 
New York & Albany Lighterage Com- | 
pany v. Bowers (273 U. S. 346). 

The foregoing adjustment is in ac- | 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 
the Board of Tax Appeals in the instant | 
case, Docket No. 17115. 

Estate of Horace E. Dodge, Anna! 
Dodge Dillman, Executrix, Detroit, 
Mich. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as foHows: 1919, $292,481.80. 

The overassessment is caused by a de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals in| 
the instant case, reported at 13 B. T. A. | 
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Crediis to J. F. Dodge Estate. 

Estate of John F. Dodge, Detroit 
Trust Co., Administrator, Detroit, Mich. | 
Overassessments of income taxes in| 
favor of the taxpayer are determined | 
as follows: 1917, $257,521.71; 1918, $9,- 
375. 

A hearing was held January 17, 1929. 
The overassessments represent portions 
of deficiencies in taxes assessed but not | 
collected within the statutory period pro- 
vided therefor as extended by waivers. 
New York & Albany Lighterage Com- 
pany v. Bowers (273 U. S. 346); Rus- 
sell v. United States (278 U. S. 181). 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations approved 
by the Board of Tax Appeals in the 
instant case, Docket Nos. 17114 and 
17116 for the years 1917 and 1918, re- 
spectively. 

Estate of John F. Dodge, Detroit & 
Security Trust Company, Administrator, 
Detroit, Mich. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1919, $62,531.80. 

The above overassessment is caused by 
a decision of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case, re- 
ported at 13 B. T. A. 201. 

Item of Gain Reduced. 

Gerald Ronon and G. Thomas Birken- 
stock, executors, Estate of Margaret 
Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa. An overas- 
sessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1920, 
$99,352.71. 

A hearing was held November 7, 1928. 
Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$82,466.77 is caused by a decrease in the 
taxable gain upon an exchange of assets, 
inasmuch as additional information now 
in the file discloses that the value placed 
upon the asséts received was overstated 
in the prior audit. In arriving at the 
present valuation careful consideration 
has been given to all relevant facts and 
circumstances and to regulations govern- 
ing the same. Article 1563, Regulations 
45; article 1564 idem. as amended by T. 
D. 3206, C. B. 5, p. 57. 

In the previous audit certain dividends 
were included in taxable income. In 
the present audit a portion of these divi- 
dends is excluded from income in ac- 
cordance with adjustments made in the 
case of other stockholders on the basis 
of evidence establishing that only the 
percentage now included is taxable in- 
come under the provisions of article 1549, 
Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 
3206, C. B. 5, p. 50. This causes an 
overassessment of $15,043.10. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $1,842.84 is caused by 
reductions in income on account of taxes, 
in accordance with the regulations. Ar- 
ticle 31, Regulations 45, as amended by 
T. D. 3685, C. B. IV-1, p. 121; article 134, 
Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 
3411, C. B. 1-2, p. 106. 

The foregoing adjustments are made 
in accordance with the stipulation ap- 
proved by the Board of Tax Appeals in 
the instant case, Docket No. 17817. 

Levy on Flour Company. ~ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Overassessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1921, $21,550.88; | 
1922, $2,175.08. 

A hearing was held June 20, 1929. The 
overassessments are caused by the fol- 
lowing adjustments: 

Of the above overassessments $21,- 
475.45 for the year 1921 is caused by in- 
creasing the cpening inventory. After 
thorough and extensive examination of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records by field examiners and confer- 
ences held in the Bureau it is deter- 
mined that the inventory valuation at 
August 31, 1920, was materially under- 
stated in the taxpayer’s returns. In the 
present audit the same inventory valua- 
tion is used at that date as was for clos- 
ing the year 1920. which was stipulated 
and approved by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, Docket No, 22312. 

_ The balance of the overassessments 
in the amounts of $75.43 and $2,175.08 
for the respective years is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
depreciation. After thorough and ex- 
tensive investigations of the taxpayer’s 
books of accounts and records and con- 
sideration of the evidence in the file it is 
determined that the amounts deducted 
in the returns were less than a reason- 
able allowance to which the taxpayer is | 
entitled under the provisions of section | 
254 (a) (7) of the revenue act of 1921.! 


| 


| 
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jtary of t 


| Revision 


The issues presented for consideration 
are: 

(1) Whether a foreign corporation en- 
gaged in the oceanic transportation busi- 
ness is entitled, as a matter’ of law, to 
claim amortization as a deduction from 
gross income from 
United States, and 





} 


or deductions which cannot definitely be 
allocated to some item or class of gross 
income from sources within the United 


States, after the amount of such gross in-| 


come has been determined. Such ratabie 


|did not apply to workers for an organi- 
zation or employment not carried on for 
pecuniary gain. An amendment of 1928 
(ch. 755) brings all employes of religious, 
charitable, and educatienal institutions 


|part should ordinarily be based upon the! under the law if four workment are em- 
|ratio of gross-income from sources within 


cams | the United States to the total gross income. | 
sources within the | 
\ 


As this language is construed by this 
office, it means that where costs and 


(2) In the event such a deduction is|expenses are incurred by a foreign cor- 


authorized by the taxing statutes, how 
should the deduction be computed under 
Treasury Decision 3387 (C. B. 1-2, 153 
(C. 
app 
1921. 

The pertinent provisions of the Reve- 


nue Act of 1918 are as follows: 

Sec. 284. (a) That in computing the 
net income of a corporation subject to the 
tax imposed by section 230 there shall be 
allowed as deductions: 

(8) In the case of buildings, machinery, 
equipment, or other facilities, constructed, 
erected, installed, or acquired, on or after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of : rticles 
contributing to the prosecution of the pres- 
ent war, and in the case of vessels con- 
structed or acquired on or after such date 


for the transportation of articles or men 
contributing to the prosecution of the pres- 
ent war, there shall be allowed a reason- 


lable deduction for the amortization of such 


part of the cost of such facilities or ves- 








sels has beén borne by the taxpayer, but 
not again including any amount otherwise 
allowed under this title or previous Acts 


of Congress as a deduction in. computing 


net income. * * * 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation 
|the deductions allowed in subdivision (a), 
}except those allowed in paragraph (2) and 
in clauses (a), (b), and (c) of paragraph 

(3), shall be allowed only if and to the 


extent that they are connected with in- 
come arising from a source within the 
United States; and the proper apportion- 
ment and allocation of the deductions with 


respect to sources of income within and 
without the United States shall be deter- 
mined under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. 


Foreign Corporation 
May Claim Deduction 


Since the deduction for amortization 
provided for by section 234(a)8 is not 
excepted by section 234(b), it follows 
that a foreign corporation is entitled to 
claim the deduction to the extent pro- 
vided in section 234(b). The right of a 
foreign corporation to claim amortiza- 
tion under the corresponding provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 was expressly 
recognized by the Bureau in Treasury 
Decision 3448 (C, B. II-1, 102), amend- 
ing article 184 of Regulations 62. 

It is therefore the opinion of this of- 
fice that where a foreign corporation 
has established that it constructed or 
acquired vessels for the transportation of 
of men or articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the war, it is entitled to 
claim a deduction for amortization, but 
only to the extent that such deduction 
is connected with income arising from a 
source within the United States. 

It is the taxpayer’s contention in con- 
nection with the second issue that amorti- 
zation is allowable not only upon amorti- 
zable ships engaged in commerce with 
the United States, but that since amor- 
tization is a general deduction it must be 
allowed on all amortizable ships in the 
taxpayer’s fleet, irrespective of the fact 
that not all such vessels came into com- 
merce with the United States during the 
war period. 

The taxpayer’s contention in this re- 
spect raises two questions: 

(a) Whether any deduction for amor- 
tization may be taken in connection with 
vessels which never came into commerce 
with the United States, and 

(b) The proper treatment of the deduc- 
tion as to those vessels which did come 
into commerce with the United States. 

(a) As to the vessels which never came 
into commerce with the United States 
during the amortization period, the tax- 
payer attempts to bring itself within the 
provision of the statute to the effect that 
the deducion must be connected with in- 
come from a source within the United 
States by contending that amortization 
is a general deduction to be treated in 
the nature of an overhead expense, and 
that that proportion of the amortization 
upon the taxpayer’s entire fleet which 
the gross income from sources within the 
United States bears to the total gross 
income should be allowed as a deduction 
from gross income from sources within 
the United States. 


Amortization Deduction 
Is Held to Be Limited 


With this contention this office can 
not agree. This office does not consider 
the deduction for amortization as being 
any more general in its nature than the 
other deductions allowed by section 234 


has been made accordingly. 
Appeal of Even Realty Company 1 B, 
T. A. 355 and Spang-Chalfant & Com- 
pany v. Commissioner 9 B, T, A, 858, 


,| States, 








ithe number of days 


poration in carrying on commerce with 
any country cther than the United 
such costs and expenses should 


las amended by Treasury Decision 4201 | be excluded entirely from both the de- 
B. VII-2, 133), as it is retroactively | ductions and the apportionment proces 
lied with the approval of the Secre-| prescribed in the Treasury decision, an 
he Treasury to years prior to|that it is only as to the costs and ex- 


Ss 


d 


penses which cannot definitely be so al- 
located that the ratio of gross income 
from sources within the United States 
to total gross income is to be applied. 
It follows that when a foreign corpora- 
tion uses an amortizable vessel exclu- 
sively in commerce with countries other 
than the United States, the amortization 
upon such vessel is a cost or expense 


| which is properly allocable to such serv- 
|ice, and as such, should be excluded both 


from the deductions and from the ap- 


| portionment process prescribed in Treas- 


ury Decision 3387, as amended. 


Procedure Declared 
To Be on Just Basis 


This is manifestly fair. The gross in- 
come against which the basic ratio under 
the Treasury decision is applied is only 
the gross income from the transportation 
service between points within the United 
States and points outside the United 
States. Furthermore, the gross income 
from sources within the United States 
should not be burdened with deductions 
for costs and expenses incurred in and 
attributable to other services. 


(b) With respect to the amortizable 
vessels which actually came into com- 
merce with the United States, the ques- 
tion presented is whether the amortiza- 
tion should be prorated on the basis of 
the ships were 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States to the number of days on voyage, 
or whether the amortization on such 
vessels should be prorated on the basis 
of gross income from sources within the 
United States to total gross income from 
the transportation service between points 
within the United States and points out- 
side the United States. 


The taxpayer renews its contention 


that amortization cannot definitely be | 


allocated to any particular item or class 
of gross income and that the second al- 
ternative above mentioned should there- 
fore be used. 


Although allowance for amortization is 


, generally considered as an extraordinary 


method of granting relief from ex- 
cessively high war costs and high war 
taxes, nevertheless, it is comparable to 
depreciation and _ obsolescence. (See 
Holmes Federal Income Tax, 6th edition, 
page 1081, where amortization is de- 
fined as a kind of extraordinary deprecia- 
tion or obsolescence.) Each of these 
deductions furnishes a method whereby 
the taxpayer is assured a return of his 
capital. 

The deductions are mutually exclusive, 
in that when a taxpayer has reeovered 
his capital back by one method, he may 
not thereafter have a recovery of the 
same capital by the use of one of the 
other methods provided by the statute. 
(Cf. Appeal of Jamestown Worsted 
Mills, 1 B. T. A., 659, C. B. VI-1, 2.) The 


taxpayer’s contention as to the treat- | 


ment of amortization is no more con- 
vincing than it would be if advanced with 
respect to depreciation. 


Depreciation Computed 
On Voyage Basis 
Under Treasury Decision 3387, as 


amended, depreciation is computed on 
a voyage basis—that is to say, the 


amount of depreciation on a particular | 


vessel for one day is first determined. 
This amount multiplied by the number of 
days the vessel was actually within the 


territorial limits of the United States, | 
constitutes the depreciation deduction al- | 


lowable against gross income from 
sources within the United States. 

For the purpose of determining the 
basic ratio provided for in Treasury De- 
cision 3387, as amended, the depreciation 
deduction so computed is included in the 
numerator and the depreciation for any 
one day multiplied by the number of 
days the vessel was used in transporta- 
tion between points in the United States 
and points outside the United States, i. 
e., the round trip voyage, is included in 
the denominator. 

The method of determining the depre- 
ciation deduction provided for by 
Treasury Decision 3387, as amended, and 
as outlined above, is considered generally 


fair and equitable, and in the opinion of | 
method would be!) 


this office a similar 
proper in determining the deduction for 
amortization upon amortizable vessels 
which came into commerce with the 
United States during the war period. 


ployed; municipalities or other subdivi- 


'304 amended the act by excluding “per- 
sons engaged in voluntary service not 
{under contract of hire,” but chapter 702, 
|passed thereafter, reenacts this section 
| without the amendment of chapter 304 
and provides that compensation is pay- 
able except for “persons engaged in a 
clerical, teaching, or nonmanual capacity 
‘in or for a religious, charitable, or edu- 
|cational institution,” and further adds 
|“a minister, priest, or rabbi, or a mem- 
ber of a religious order, shall not be 
|deemed to be employed or engaged in 
!employment under the terms of this 
section.” 

The compensation law provides sched- 


jule awards of a fixed number of weeks | 


\for loss or loss of use of part or all of 
| hands, fingers, legs, and other members, 
and permanent total disability for loss 
of both hands, both arms, both feet, or 
| both legs, or ‘oth eyes, or any two 
|thereof. Nothing in the law directly 
covered the case of two permanent in- 
juries to members listed in the schedule 
jawards except those causing permanent 
{total disability. 

| The courts held that the department 
|of labor must make awards under para- 
graph “u” of subdivision 3 of section 
15, which provided for compensation for 


| 


other permanent partial injuries on the | 


basis of actual impaired earnings. 
Chapter 301 amends the law to empower 
the department to make awards for to- 
tal or partial loss or loss of use of more 
than one member by awarding compen- 
sation for each loss separately, and 
| consecutively. 

Funeral Expenses 


To Be Paid Claimant 


Chapter 299 provides that when fu- 
neral expenses of a worker whose death 


titled to compensation, the funeral ex- 
penses shall be awarded to such claim- 
ants, and otherwise to the undertaker. 
Funeral expenses are awarded in all 
cases where there are no persons en- 
titled to other compensation. Chapter 
303 amends subdivisions 2, 3, and 4 of 
section 16 of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law to provide that children over 
18, who are blind, crippled, or depend- 
ent through any physical or mental in- 
firmity, are to receive the same share 
of the compensation award to the de- 
pendents of a worker killed in industry 





is to continue during the period of de- 
pendency. 

Section 56 of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law provided that contractors who 
subcontract all or part of any contract 
that includes hazardous employment, on 
their insurance carriers, are liable for 
{compensation due to employes of their 
subcontractors unless the subcontractor 
| who is primarily liable has secured com- 
|pensation. Chapter 302 amends this sec- 
ition to permit such a contractor, or his 
|insurance carrier who has become liable 
|for the payment of such compensation, to 
jrecover the amount from the subcon- 
|tractor, and makes the amount a lien 
|against any money due the subcontractor. 
|The provision requiring that marriage 





ency in foreign countries must be au- 
|thenticated “by the Secretary of State 
or other official having charge of foreign 
affairs” is amended by chapter 300 by 
| the addition of the phrase “or a United 
States consul.” 

Chapter 305 newly requires foreign in- 
surance companies to file with the sup- 
erintendent of insurance a bond which 
shall be such sum as may reasonably 
represent 25 per cent of the outstanding 
reserves for compensation losses on poli- 
cies issued by such companies upon risks 
located in the State of New York, in no 
case less than $25,000 nor more than 
$1,000,000 or in lieu of a bond, securities 
|of equivalent value. Chapter 295 amends 
|the insurance law by extending the pow- 
ers of mutual employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance cor- 
porations to “guaranteeing the per- 
| formance of the insurance contracts, or 
| workmen’s compensation obligations re- 
|quired of mutual casualty companies un- 
|der the provisions of section 54 of the 
| workmen’s compensation law, or to exe- 
cute surety bonds covering workmen’s 
compensation obligations when such 
bonds are required in any State.” 

Texas: The only compensation legisla- 
tion of Texas for 1929 was the extension 
of the compulsory coverage (found in 
section 11, chapter 270, Acts of 1927, as 
to employes of motor carriers transport- 
ing passengers on the public highways) 
to employes. of motor carriers transport- 
ing property. (Acts of 1929, ch. 314, 
j sec, 1 
| Vermont: Two amendatory acts were 


‘ 


3.) 





sions of the State are excepted. Chapter | 


occurred in the course of his employ- | 
ment have been paid by claimants en- | 


as children under 18, and that the award | 


certificates or other evidence of depend- ' 


partial disability cases (ch. 108). 


| West Virginia: Several changes were 
| made by chapter 71 of the Acts of 1929. 
Employes of steam railroads, roads 
| partly electrified, and express compa- 
|nies are now excluded from the terms 
|of the workmen’s compensation act in 
| addition to employes engaged in inter- 
state commerce (sec. 52). The clause 
giving the governor the power to remove 
the compensation commissioner from of- 
fice has been dropped and the amount of 
the commissioner’s bond has been in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000 (sec. 1). 

In determining premium rates and the 
existence of a surplus or deficit in the 
State fund the experience.of West Vir- 
ginia under its compensation act will 
hereafter be the sole basis. The annual 
readjustment of rates is to be made on 
July 1 instead of October 1 (sec 18b). 
Funeral expenses up to $150, formerly 
payable if injury caused death in one 
| year, are now payable if injury causes 
death within four years, provided that 





29). In certain permanent ‘disability 
is authorized the employer must now be 
notified (sec. 38). Notice to the employer 
must now be given before the commis- 
sioner may modify former findings or 
orders and no further award may be 
made except within one year after death 
in fatal cases, or two years after pay- 
|ments for temporary disability or one 
year after the last payment in permanent 
disability cases (sec. 40). 

Several changes were made concerning 
the settlement of claims and the taking 
of appeals. The commissioner must now 
give notice to parties and on objection 
the commissioner must order a hearing 
and give notice. Provisions concerning 
review by the supreme court of appeals 
have been changed in several respects 
land the special appellate commission 
created by section 57 has been abolished 
(secs. 43 and 57). The commissioner 
must now give notice to the employer 
| when ordering employe to appéar for 


medical examination (sec. 47). 
} 








Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 16, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





*Warren County Fertilizer 
Docket No. 15999. 

1. The method of computing pro- 
fits tax provided by section 302, Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, is only used if 
thereby the tax is lower than it 
would be under the more ordinary 
method of section 301; and when sec- 
tion 302 applies, invested capital is 
not afactor of the computation. 

2. Where a petitioner’s statutory 
invested capital includes a large sur- 
plus which petitioner permits to lie 
idle and petitioner at the same time 
borrows substantial amounts from 
its principal stockholder, it would be 
an artificial construction of section 
327 to say that such borrowing con- 
stitutes an abnormal condition justi- 
fying special assessment. 

8. There is no rule that the fail- 
ure to pay salaries to some of those 
who nominally hold office in a cor- 
poration or who as stockholders per- 
form a modicum of service in its be- 
half incidental to outside occupations 
is an abnormal condition under sec- 


Company, 





tion 327. It is a question of fact in 
each case under all the circum- 
stances. 


4. The unsupported opinion of a 
witness as to the measure of sal- 
aries is not sufficient eviderice that 
the salaries paid constitute an ab- 
normal condition under section 327. 

*Woodrow Lee Trust, Docket No. 15568. 

Where the beneficiaries of a trust 
do not have a greater amount of con- 
trol over the management and opera- 
tion of trust property than to ap- 
prove appointments on the board of 
trustees and consent to modifications 
of the trust agreement, the organ- 
ization is, under rulings of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue not re- 
versed or revoked prior to March 24, 
1921, the date on which the peti- 
tioner filed its return for the tax- 
able year 1920, taxable as a trust 

| and not as an association. 

|*Maryland Jockey Club of Baltimore, 

Docket Nos. 21577 and 24018. 
Special assessment denied. 


rt 


| 
\ 





disability is total and continuous sec. | 


cases where special medical treatment | 


| sorting, tabulating and accounting by 
modern electrical machine methods, and 
at the same time make them equally 
safe from fraudulent tampering as are 
the present checks. 


Reduction in Expenses 


Of Disbursements Predicted 


Investigations made and tests con- 
ducted, have convinced me that such a 
plan is hignly feasible and if put into} 
| operation throughout the entire disburs- 
ing system of the Government will work 
tremendous savings in the cost of pre- 
paring and handling the great volume 
of checks issued annually, approximat- 
ing now some 32,000,000, will expedite 
the preparation of daily abstracts of 
transactions affecting the Treasurer’s 
account, now required of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, will facilitate the han-| 
| dling, sorting and tabulating for daily | 
clearances and monthly stating in the| 
Treasurer’s office, and make unnecessary | 
the practice of signing checks before} 
they are properly prepared for signa- 
tures. 

It is proposed to design a check (see 
attached sample) of uniform size, thick- 
ness and color, meeting the necessary 
features and requirements peculiar to 
each department and establishment of 
the Government, with added space or 
fields for punching the pertinent data, 
such as disbursing symbol, serial num- 
ber, amount, etc., so that the checks may 
be mechanically sorted, tabulated and 
totaled, retabulated, etc., until all oc- 
counting requirements are met. 

The Pension Bureau issues about 20) 
per cent of all government checks, or | 
more than 6,000,000 annually. About | 
92 per cent of these have the amounts 
printed on them at the time they are 
made and are signed before they are 
fully prepared for signature, that is, 
before the name and address of payée 
is printed in through addressograph | 
process. The 8 per cent are fully pre- 
pared before signing. On the 92 per 
cent the amount, serial number and dis- 
bursing symbol could be factory punched, 
leaving only the date to be punched by 
the issuing office which could be done 
by factory method, or “gang punched.” 
On the & per cent the serial number and 
disbursing symbol.-could be factory 
punched and the dates gang punched, 
leaving only the amount to be hand 
punched by the issuing office, thus re- 
ducing the required hand machine punch- | 
ing to a minimum. 


Two Signing Machines 
|Would Be Required | 


It would be necessary to supply the| 
Pension office with two signing ma-| 
chines, possibly of the same type as is| 
now used in the Veterans’ Bureau, in| 
order to overcome the practice of sign-| 
ing checks before they are ready for 
| signature and to meet the changed con-| 
dition of the check. The machine in the 
Veterans’ Bureau is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and can be reproduced at less 
cost than the original, as the plans and 
specifications are intact, in the hands of 
the makers of the original machine. In 
addition the necessary punching ma- 
chines would have to be acquired. The 
additional personnel for punching the 
8 per cent data would be all that is nec- 
essary in the Pension Office. 

The change would create very little| 
disturbance in the general routine ot 
handling checks in that office or add 
very little to the present cost, and would 
not occasion any delay in getting the 
work through, but would tend to expe- 
dite the work, especially the signing of 
checks and proving the totals. 


Signatures Are Affixed 
|Before Amount Is Marked 


The Veterans’ Bureau issues approxi- 
mately 5,600,000 ‘checks annually or 
17.5 per cent of the total output. On 
all of these the serial number and dis- 
bursing symbol could be “factory 
punched” and the date gang punched by 
the’ issuing office, but not so with the 
amounts at the present time. Under the 
present method of controlling accounts, 
by case number without regard to 
amount or alphabetical sequence, it 
would be necessary to hand punch the 
amount on each individual check. This, 
however, can be done without material 
increase in personnel, as the introduc- 
tion of sorting and tabulating machines 
for proving the work which is now done 
by hand, would release a number of em- 
ployes for operating punching machines. 

The proposed change would, therefore, 
not add materially to the cost in the Bu- 
reau, but would more than likely result 
in. a saving in a short time. There 
would be no general disturbance or 
scarcely any chance for slowing up the 
output, as the only change would be the 
addition of the automatic unit for punch- 
ing, totaling and tabulating—which | 
would supersede the present proving and | 
totaling unit. 

The Division of Loans and Currency 
issues approximately 2,000,000 checks 








| 
| 














| punch operators. 


output of Government checks. An addi- 
tional 14 per cent are issued by other’ 
disbursing units located in Washington, 
D. C., leaving 42 per cent for the field 


j at large. 


Among the other disbursing units lo- 


|cated in Washington, comprising about 


14 per cent of the whole, there are some 
of the largest outside the three major 
units already mentioned, such as the 
Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, and Ag- 
riculture. All of the check: represented 
in this group could be factory punched 
as to serial number and disbursing sym- 
bol. Many of the Army and Navy allot- 
ment checks could also have the amounts 
factory punched, leaving only . the 
amounts to be hand punched on those not 
factory punched, bearing in mind that the 
dates may always be “gang punched” 
by the issuing office with great rapidity. 

The larger disbursing units would re- 
quire new signing machines of the type 
herein referred to. In addition thereto 
there would be required punching ma- 
chines sufficient to meet the needs of 
each unit, and possibly from one to two 
It is prébable the 
method of writing checks would have to 
be revised due to the fact that the pro- 
posed new checks would come singly in- 
stead of in sheets of five, a minor detail, 
affecting all offices where the addresso- 
graph plates are not used, and would 
have to be adjusted to suit the needs of 
each. 

The checks for the disbursing units in 
the field would be factory prepared, with 
serial number and disbursing symbol pre- 


| punched, leaving the date and amount to 


be hand punched by the issuing offices. 
It would only be necessary to furnish 
the offices with sufficient punching equip- 
ment. It may be that several of the 
larger offices in the field could use the 
new check signing machine to advantage 
and possibly an automatic totaler. 


Checks For Field Offices 
Would Be Factory-prepared 


The checks would be drawn in the 
usual manner. The prime factor would 
be to see that each was correctly punched 
for machine handling before being re- 
leased to the payee. Thus prepared, 
they would be released to the payees, 
enter the various mediums of trade and 
exchange and find their way into, and 
flow through, the Federal Reserve Banks 
and other depositaries on to the Treas- 
urer of the United States for payment. 

The Federal Reserve Banks and other 
depositaries are now required to furnish 
the Treasurer of the United States a 
daily abstract of the checks paid and 
charged to his account. These abstracts 
are made up according to forms fur- 
nished by the Treasurer, requiring the 
listing of all checks under disbursing 
symbols with amount and serial number 
of each, arriving at a total under each 
symbol. They are also required to sort 
and set them up in ledger sections and 
arrive at ledger totals, there being 52 
ledger sections. The ledger sections are 
divided into six block sections and a total 
arrived at for each block, and finally a 
grand total. All of this work is now 
done in the banks by hand with the aid 
of typewriters and adding machines, re- 
quiring a large personnel in the larger 
centers, making the cost tremendous. In 
fact the cost was so great that several of 
the larger banks have resorted to the 
method of photographing each check in 
order to save the time and expense of 
placing the serial numbers of the checks 
alone on the abstracts, a method not en- 
tirely satisfactory to either the banks or 
the Treasury. 

If the checks reached the banks pre- 
pared in the manner outlined in the pro- 
posed plan, all the banks would have to 
do would be to equip with the necessary 
sorting and ‘abulating machines and do 
the entire job in two processes, sorting 
first and then tabulating. The saving 
of time and costs can scarcely be esti- 
mated but would mount into enormous 
figures annually throughout the Federal 
Reserve Sysiem. 


Banks Could Adopt 


Mechanical Process 


It might be well to mention here that 
tests have already been made showing 
actual performance in the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of New York. Philadelphia 
and Richmond, with results satisfactory 
to each. The following is a quotation 
from a letter received from the Assistant 
Deputy Governor of the New York Bank 
in charge of the Transit - Department, 
and who is also a member of a commit- 
tee of five which directs ihe policy of 
handling transit matters for the entire 
Federal Reserve System: 

“Your special investigator, Mr. ‘ 
called on me the other day and 1 was 
very much interested in his discussion 
with reference to the new method of 
handling Government checks through the 
use of business machines. He was also 
kind enough to take me to witness a 





|demonstration of a complete day’s work 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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Railroads 


Sanction Is Refused 


: 


to Truck Deliveries 


| In New York City by Three a 


I. C. C. Finds Practice Tends to Create Violations of Laiv 


And Is Incompatible W 


‘Tendency to create violations of the} 
Interstate Commerce Act and incom- | 
patibility, with express provisions of that | 
law, are given as the reasons for a find- | 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘mission that operations of “constructive- 
station service” and of trucking in lieu 
of lighterage, as practiced on the island 
of Manhattan, New York City, by the 
New York Central, Central of New Jer- | 
sey, and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, can- | 
not be sanctioned. 

The Commission is without power, the | 
report states, to require carriers to es- | 
tablish store-door receipt and delivery. 

The respondent railroads should be per- 
mitted to discontinue the present con- 
structive-station service and to limit the 
practice of trucking in lieu of lighterage | 
to the interchange of traffic between con- | 
necting railroad and steamship lines, the | 
Commission held. 

The conclusions of the order were pub- | 
lished in the issue of August 16. The} 
full text of the order, with the full text} 
of the opinions of Commissioners East- | 
man, Brainerd and Woodlock, concurring | 
in part only, are as follows: 

Excerpts from the report of the Com- 
mission, written by Commissioner Porter, | 
and the concurring opinions follow: | 

The title case is an investigation in- | 
stituted on our own motion in respect | 
of the practices of carriers serving, or 
holding themselves out to serve Man- |} 
hattan Island, N. Y., in the collection, | 
delivery, transfer, or other handling of | 
freight to or through constructive and 
off-track stations through the medium of 
motor trucks or other vehicles operated 
on or over streets and highways, includ- 
ing the means ‘of effectuating such 
service. 





Inquiry Was Extended 
To All Auxiliary Trucking 


By supplemental order of December 
12, 1927, the scope of the investigation 
was broadened to include all auxiliary 
trucking services, more especially the so- 
called practice of trucking in lieu of 
lighterage to, from, or between “sta- 
tions and lighterage points within the 
lighterage limits of New York Harbor as 
defined in the tariffs of the respective 
carriers.”” At the beginning of the hear- 
ing the presiding examiner summed up 
the scope of the proceedings as follows: 

“This brief summary indicates the par- 
ticular and specific practices under in- 
vestigation. They are, one, the con- 
structive station; two, the inland station; 
three, trucking in lieu of lighterage. It 
will be noted, however, that all of these 
services are trucking services, so that, 
Lroadly speaking, the investigation takes 
the trend of an inquiry into the condi- 
tions affecting generally the receipt and 
delivery of freight at New York, with 
special reference to the necessity for any 
trucking service as an auxiliary to rail 
transportation, and providing such neces- 
sity is shown, the method of meeting it 
by means of lawful regulations and 
practices.” 

A proposed report by the examiner was 
served upon the parties, exceptions were 
filed thereto, and the case has been orally 
argued. 

The terminal handling of freight in 
New York Harbor presents a situation 
without parallel in the United States. 
The first truckline rail service in New 
York was provided by the Erie, the 
Jersey Central, and the Camden & Am- 
boy, now the Pennsylvania. When first 
constructed these lines had their termi- 
nals at outlying points, viz, Piermont, 
N. Y., and Elizabethport and South Am- 
boy, N. J., respectively. Steamers were 
operated to and from New York, and 
their landing places on the west water 
front of Manhattan Island at the foot of 
Duane and Cedar Streets were the fore- 
runners of the present pier stations of 
the Erie and Jersey Central. 

Later these lines, in order to meet 
water competition through the Erie and 
Raritan Canals, extended their terminal 
operations to points on the Jersey shore 
opposite Manhattan Island. Freight was 
delivered by independent lighterage com- 
panies, mostly by means of sail lighters, 
and the, pier stations on Manhattan be- 
came eStablished. The first car float 
made its appearance in 1866. 


Lighterage Services 
Continued in Operation 

The lighterage and car-float services 
have continued in New York Harbor until 
the present time. The facilities have, of 
course, been enlarged and improved, but 
the rhethod has remained unchanged. 
The first addition or supplement to the 
service occurred in 1921 when the Erie 
established a constructive station on the 
west water front of Manhattan and in- 
land stations a few blocks back of the 
water front. 

A constructive station is an incorporeal 
point reached by motor truck and placed 
80 as to conveniently conclude the car- 
rier’s tariff obligation, which is made to 
extend beyond its railhead and to afford 
a direct movement to and from the 
shipper’s store door without the necessity 
of unloading the truck en route, It is 
one way of meeting situations like those 
at New York where the ordinary rails 
ofa carrier stop short of the destination 
to which it holds itself out to carry and 
it becomes necessary to continue the 
movement by other means. 

In the constructive-station practice the 
carrier simply substitutes the motor 
truck for the car float and employs the 
truckman as its agent to complete its 
transportation contract. Its rates being 
published to New Vork, the constructive 
station is located at the first point of 
contact with New York and up to that 
point the carrier is responsible for the 
goods and the truckman a‘°ts as its agent 
The point become a “constructive” sta_ 
tion through the fact that the loaded 
truck continues right on to the store 
door, without unloading, and for the 
haul beyond the constructive station the 
truckman acts as the agent for and is 
paid by the consignee. 

It is, in reality, a modified form of 
store-door delivery, the only difference 
being that in the latter the carrier as- 
sumes responsibility to the store door 
whereas in the former the responsibility 
is divided and the dividing line becomes 
the “station.” It might properly be 
considered a constructive “service” and 
in that sense the absence of a physical 
station becomes less confusing. Notices 


| sonable request. 


ith Specific Provisions. 


side and the truckman collects the freight 
charges. 


The inland or off-track station is a 


station in fact, its only distinguishing | 


feature being in the means of access to 
it. It has a receiving an delivering 
platform, its clerical force performs all 


station services, such as issuing bills of | 


lading, mailing arrival notices, collecting 
freight and storage charges, and the 
like. The present 


for the lines which maintain this type 
of facility. 

The compensation paid by the carriers 
to the trucking company which maintains 
inland stations covers the loading of the 


freight on the trucks at Jersey City, its | 


transportation across the river, and the 
platform and station service. The in- 
land stations on Manhatatan Island are 


| individual to the lines operating them. 


That is to say, although they are oper- 


inland stations on} 
Manhattan are operated by the United | 
| States Trucking Corporation as agent | 
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ated by the same trucking agency, they | 


are in individual buildings, and freight 


for one line will not be accepted or de-| 


livered at the station of another. 
As indicated, the broad subject of in- 


| quiry is in respect of the conditions af- 


fecting generally the receipt and delivery 
of freight at New York, with special 
reference to the necessity for any truck- 
ing service as an auxiliary to rail trans- 


| portation, and providing such necessity | 
| is shown, the method of meeting it by 
means of lawful regulations and prac-| 


tices. 


To Be In Court’s Province 


It is no longer open to question that 
terminal trucking as a service is subject 
to our jurisdiction when veluntarily es- 
tablished and maintained by the car- 
riers. Tariffs Embracing Motor 
or Wagon Transfer Service, 91 I. C. C. 
539, 546. Section 1 (4) of the interstate 
commerce act makes it the duty of car- 
riers, subject to the act, to provide and 
furnish transportation as defined in para- 
graph (3) of the same section, upon rea- 
The first question to 
be considered is whether the terminal fa- 
cilities which will be provided for Man- 
hattan Island if the proposed schedules 
are permitted to become effective will be 
2 complete satisfaction of the carriers’ 
duties. As indicated the withdrawal of 
constructive-station service and trucking 
in lieu of lighterage, except in inter- 
change service, will throw all of the 
business back to the pier stations and 
to the few inland stations operated by 


three of the carriers. | 


Individuals and _ organizations who 
have studied the terminal problem in 
New York harbor have long felt that 
truck coordination is a necessary step 
in bringing about a permanent solution. 
| One witness, long experienced in the de- 
livery problems of New York, expressed 
the view that if the late war had lasted 
|30 days longer, store-door delivery in 
New York would have been an actuality. 
The railroads, themselves, have given the 
matter of trucking service in New York 
Harbor serious consideration for some! 
years. In our report in Motor Bus and 
Motor Truck Investigation, 140 I. C. C.| 
685, 715, we said: 

“A railroad’s capacity is practically 
limited by the capacity of its terminals. 
Congested terminals mean embargoes, | 
delays, and loss. Terminal operation is 
probably the most complex and costly 
in the operations of railroads. In the! 
matter of terminal service the motor 
truck is now practically indispensable. 
Through its use the time of transit, un- 
‘loading time, and labor costs are re- 
duced and equipment for line-haul serv- 
ice is more quickly released. 


Truck Said to Be Best 
Type of Operation 

Let us compare a typical truck opera- 
tion on a carload of freight over one of 
the west-side lines, destined to a con- 
signee on Manhattan, with the move-| 
ment of a similar carload through a pier 
station. In the truck movement, the 
loaded car is spotted at a team track in 
| Jersey City. The truck is loaded directly 
from the car and proceeds to the ferry, 
ordinarily not more than one-fourth mile | 
| distant, and is ferried to the New York 
shore. Without unloading, or other in- 
terruption it moves to the consignee’s 
place of business or to the inland sta- 
tion. In the pier-station service, the car 
is first switched from the classification 
yard to the float bridge where it is| 
shunted on to the car float. The car} 
float is then towed across the river by a| 
tug and spotted alongside the pier sta-| 
tion. The car is unloaded to the floor| 
of the pier by railroad labor. Later the| 
consignee calls, his truck is loaded by| 
the so-called public loaders who make a| 
charge in addition to the rate, and the 
freight is taken to his place of business. | 
The float movement not only entails a 
double handling of the freight but re- 
quires a substantial investment in float- 
ing facilities, 

Under all of these circumstances it 
can not be fairly said that the respond- 
ents should abandon all forms of truck 
coordination, except that used by the} 
three lines maintaining inland stations, 
and that in respect of interchange 
freight. The record is convincing that 
the carriers should make every effort 
to avail themselves of truck transporta- 
tion and coordination, properly policed, 
on Manhattan Island to the end that the 
expensive pier stations may gradually 
be discontinued. | 


| 


Constructive Station 
Discussed As Method 


The next inquiry is: How should this 
be brought about? Three means are! 
suggested of record and each will be dis- 
cussed separately. We will first consider | 
the constructive station. This method of | 
delivery has been explained, and we will 
deal here only with the practicability 
and propriety of the plan. Consider it| 
first of all from the standpoint of com- | 
peting shippers. At present the service 
is provided only on Manhattan Island. 
If Manhattan Island could be _ isolated | 
from a rate and service standpoint the} 
; solution woutd be easy. But it is not| 
so isolated. Its shippers are in active 
competition with those in the other 
boroughs of New York and with those 
in the metropolitan district of northern 
New Jersey. The sama freight rates 
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Functions of the Secretary of Labor and His Assistants 


T 


HE Secretary of Labor is charged with the duty of fostering, promot- 
ing, and developing the welfare of the wage earners of the United 


States, improving their working conditions, and advancing their opportuni- 


ties for profitable employment. He 


mediator and to appoint commissioners 


has power under the law to act as 
of conciliation in labor disputes 


whenever in his judgment the interests of industrial peace may require 


it to be done. He has authority to 


direct the collecting and collating of 


full and complete statistics of the conditions of labor and the products and 
distribution of the products of the same and to call upon other depart- 
ments of the Government for statistical data and results obtained by them 
and to collate, arrange, and publish such statistical information so ob- 


tained in such manner as to him may 
prise the gathering and publication of 


seem wise. His duties also com- 
information regarding labor in- 


terests and labor controversies in this and other countries; the supervi- 


sion 


lating thereto, and to the exclusion 


of the immigration of aliens, and the enforcement of the laws re- 


of Chinese; the direction of the ad- 


ministration of the naturalization laws, the direction of the work of in- 
vestigating all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child 
life and to cause to be published such results of these investigations as 


he may deem wise and appropriate. 


The law creating the Department of Labor provides that all duties per- 
formed and all power and authority possessed or exercised by the head 
of any executive department at the time of the passage of the said law, 
in and over any bureau, office, officer, board, branch, or division of the 
public service by said act transferred to the Department of Labor, or any 
business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in relation to the 
duties performed by and authority conferred by law upon such bureau, 


officer, office, board, branch, or division 


of the public service, whether of an 


appellate .or advisory character or otherwise, are vested in and exercised 


by the head of the said Department of Labor. 


The Secretary of Labor 


is also given authority and directed to investigate and report to Congress 
a plan of coordination of the activities, duties, and powers of the office of 
the Secretary of Labor with the activities, duties, and powers of the pres- 
ent bureaus, commissions, and departments, so far as they relate to labor 
and its conditions, in order to harmonize and unify such activities. duties, 
and powers, with a view to additional legislaton to further define the 
duties and powers of the Department of Labor, and to make such special 
investigations and reports to the President or Congress as may be required 
by them or which he may deem necessary, and to report annually to 
Congress upon the work of the Department of Labor. 


stations were established mo change was;hattan shippers, may be rightfully de- | tinued they would no doubt be compelled | 


made in that basis. 

It follows, therefore, that any saving | 
or advantage which Manhattan shippers | 
receive in the way of cartage expense | 
operates to the relative disadvantage of | 
their competitors who pay like rates and 
normal cartage. Already the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens and the northern 
New Jersey cities are on record demand- 
ing the service for themselves if it is 
to be continued on Manhattan. The al- 
lowances now paid to the truckmen for | 
this service compensate them for loading | 
costs. This may be explained by point- 
ing out that the carriers serving Man- 
hattan are now unloading carload freight 
at piers through their own. disability. 
The disability is also one of location. 
But to say that a similar allowance 
should not be made to truckmen operat- 
ing constructive stations where carriers 
are not compelled to unload freight, 
would be translating a disability of loca- 
tion into a distinct advantage. 

Nor could the claim of these other 
communities be denied on the ground 
that the carriers, not being able to reach 
New York with their rails, must pro- 
vide some means of serving it and can, 
therefore, resort to trucks. It is well 
settled that the carriers have long since 
extended their rails to New York by 
means of car floats) New York Harbor 
Facilities Applications, 100 I, C, C. 383, 
387; United States v. Baltimore & 0. R. 
Co., 231 U.S, 275. The constructive sta- 
tion on Manhattan, therefore, is an added 


of arrival are mailed from the Jersey ' apply to all, and when the constructive'lfacility which, if of advantage to Man- 


|manded by competing shippers in the /to meet this competition. 


Same rate district. 
One consignee testified that the estab- | 
lishment of the constructive station had | 
Saved his company from 20 to 50 per! 
cent in cartage costs, as compared with | 
similar costs incurred in connection with 
pier-station deliveries. Under such cir- | 
cumstances it is not conceivable that | 
Jersey shippers would long refrain from 
clamoring for the service. It may, of | 
course, be urged that if the constructive 
station is correct in principle, its spread 
to other localities should not be a bar 
to its adoption. But it must be borne in| 
mind that in many localities, already | 
adequately served by on-track facilities, | 
it might easily result in an unwarranted | 
duplication of delivery facilities. ... 


Claims Plan Saved 
Money For Company 


When it is recalled that the lighterage | 
limites of New York Harbor extend along | 
both banks of the North and East Rivers | 
and into upper New York Bay, it becomes | 
immediately apparent that the New York | 
Central went its competitors one better | 
and dotted the harbor with constructive | 
stations. It also had 34 keen solicitors | 
in the form of truckmen in its employ | 
and in 1927 it hanlded more than 200,000 | 
tons of freight in this manner. 

This sort of competition made the sit- | 
uation very alarming for the west-side | 
lines, So far only two of them have seen 
fit to establish similar arrangements, but | 
if the constructive station were to be con 


The result will | 
be a continual shifting of tonnage from | 
one line to another, dependent upon the | 
ability of the contract truckmen to afford | 
the most favorable trucking rates to con- 
signees, 


Unlawful Practices 
Not to Be Perpetuated 


Certain of the protestants urge that 
the constructive-station service can not 
be abandoned without a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity under 
section 1 (18) of the act. In Transfer 
of Freight at St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, supra, we rejected a similar con- 
tention in respect of the abandonment 
of certain off-track stations. That prin- 
cipal would appear to apply with even 
greater force to constructive stations. 

But, in view of our conclusions as to 
the lawfulness of the constructive sta- 
tions as now operated in New York, it 
will be unnecessary to decide the ques- 
tion. 
of section 1 (18) to the situation here 
presented, which we do not, we could not 
construe it so as to perpetuate an unlaw- 
ful practice, 

The constructive stations, as now 
operated in New York, and the con- 
structive lighterage practice operated in 
competition therewith must be con- 
demned, They have resulted in, according 
to shippers and receivers of freight on 


Manhattan, a service which is denied tq | 


y if admit the application | '04 
Even if we PP | universal station en route to the con- 


| signee’s Place of business, and by having 





competing shippers and receivers in the 


same rate groups, which practice could 
not be defended on complaint under sec- 
tion 3 of the act. 

In respect of the carriers, they have 
resulted in competitive measures which 
have an undoubted tendency to cause 
a disruption in the amount of tonnage 
handled by the several lines and a 
vicious competitive situation in which 
the amount of allowances paid to truck- 
men have become the means of barter 
and trade with shippers and receivers 
of freight in order to secure their busi- 
ness, The practice of locating con- 
structive stations at all lighterage de- 
livery points can not help but result in 
serious reprisals. 

If universal inland stations are to be 
established voluntarily by the carriers, 
it may be possible for them to make 
some provision for the direct delivery 
of freight without the necessity of un- 
loading it at the station platform. This 
could be accomplished by having the 
loaded trucks for all roads call at the 


a representative of the railroads present 
at the universal station to check and ac- 
count for the arrival of the truck. 

But, if such an alternative and op- 
tional form of direct delivery is estab- 
lished the shipper should pay for the 
loading from car to truck on inbound 
shipments and from truck to car on out- 
bound business, By this method the 
Manhattan shipper would be piaced in 


Rates 


| 
Calendar 


| —of the— 
Interstate Commerce 


| Commission 


Finance Docket No. 7744.—In the matter of 
the application of the New York Central 
Railroad Company for authority to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 
of securities of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company et 
al, assigned for hearing August 26 at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Devoe. 

| No, 22262, Sub. 1.—Armour & Company et 
al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Com- 
pany et al., assigned for hearing, Septem- 
= 12 at Chicago, before Examiner Ket- 
tler. 

No, 22020.—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Asso- 
ciation et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al., now assigned 
for September 13 at Kansas City, Mo., 
before Examiner Mattson, is cancelled and 
the case is reassigned for hearing on Sep- 
tember 19 at Kansas City, Mo., before 
Examiner Ames. 

|Finance Docket No. 7024.—Pfoposed con- 
struction of line by Western Pacific Cali- 
fornia R. R. Co., assigned for oral argu- 
ment on September 27, at Washington, 
D. C., before Division 4. 

No. 22412.—-Stovall Sales Company v. Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company et. al., 
assigned for hearing on October 3 at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Examiner 
Macomber. 

No. 17669, Sub. No. 1.—Straus & Adler, 
Inc., v. New York Central Railrosd Com- 
pany et al.; No. 17669, Sub. No. 2.--Swift 
& Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al.; No. 
17669, Sub. No. 3—Armour & Company 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al., now assigned for 
September 5 at Washington, DP. C., before 
Examiner Glenn, is cancelled and the 
cases are reassigned for further hearing 
on October 7 at Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Simons. 


before 


~ 


| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public August 15 complaints filed 
|with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 22320, Sub. No. 

Lumber Company, of 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just, 
reasonable, nonprejudicial, nondiscrimi- 
natory and nonpreferential rates on ship- 
;ments of lumber from Bourbon, Ind., to 
| Belding Mich. 
No. 22378, Sub. No. 1.—Western Meat 
Company, of San Francisco, Calif., et 
al., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road et al. Ask cease and desist order, 
jthe establishment of reasonable and just 
rates on shipments of hogs, in single deck 
cars between points in Nebraska and Colo- 
rado on the one hand, and Reno, Nev., 
Oakland and South San Francisco on the 
other, and reparation of $100,000. 

No. 22552.—United States Fisheries As- 
sociation, et al., of Jacksonville, Fla., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Cease 
;and desist order, and the cancellation of 
new charge of $12.50 per car for refrigera- 
tor cars used in the transportation of fresh 
fish and other seafoods, and the. rules and 
regulations governing same, and for the 
consolidation of the complaint with I. & 
8S. Docket No. 3238. 

No. 22553.—Higginson Construction Com- 
pany, of Aucilla, Fla., v. The Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad et al. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of jusé and reasonable rates to apply on 
carload shipments of cement from Boyles 
and Phoenixville, Ala., to Aucilla, Fla., and 
| reparation. 
|. No. 22554.—Wm., S. Sweet & Son, Inc., of 
| Providence, R. I., v. The New York, 
|New Haven and Hartford Railroad et al. 
| and desist order and reparation on 
;4ccount of unjust and unreasonable rates 
on carload shipments of green beans and 
|Cucumbers from points in North Carolina 
to points in Rhode Island. : 
_No, 22555. Wilbanks and Pierce, Inc., of 
|New Orleans and Rosedale, La., v. The 
| Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway et al. Ask for reparation on ac+ 
count of unjust and unreasonable through 
combination rates on shipments of dredging 
machinery parts from Middletown, Ohio, to 
Brandenton and Manatee, Fla. 

No, 22556.—Long Leaf Lumber Company 
of York, Fla., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Ask for reparation on account of un- 
lawful and excessive rates on shipments of 
lumber, carloads, from York, Fla., to Tampa, 
|Fla., for export. 

No. 22557.—Fuller Construction Company 
;of Dallas, Tex., v. Missouri Pacifie Rail- 
road. Ask for cease and desist order and 
reparation on account of unjust and un- 
|reasonable rate on carload shipments of 
sand and gravel from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Bridge Junction, Ark. 

No. 22558.—Lone Star Gas Company of 
Dallas, Tex., et al. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation to the basis 
of the class A rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases 123 I. C. C. 203 on shipments of ab- 
| Sorbers and feed water heaters from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Gordon, Tex. 

No. 22559.—Acme Brick Company of Fort 
Worth and Tulsa, Tex., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask 
for cease and desist order and reparation 
on account of unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of brick, carloads from Tulsa, 
| Okla., to Spearman, Tex., and Plainview. 
No. 22560.—Bundy Tubing Company of 
| Detroit, Mich, v. The Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad et al. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order and the establishment of maxi- 
{mum rates for the transportation of metal 
|coated brass, copper and/or steel tubing 
less than carloads and carloads from De- 
troit, Mich., to points in official, western 
and southern classification territories and 
Canada. 

No. 22561.—Texas Cement Plaster Com- 
|}pany of Plasterco, Tex., v. Central of 
Georgia Railway et al. Against alleged, 
unreasonable rates on shipments of plaster- 
board, cement plaster, etc., between points 
in Texas, Alabama and Georgia. Ask for 
reparation. 


1—S. J. Peabody 
Columbia, Ind., v. 








the same position, in respect of his 
| freight, as his Jersey City competitor. 

The next solution offered is store-door 
delivery. The specific proposal of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York is 
for store-door delivery on carload freight 
only. It would i ot exclude handling of 
less-than-carload freight permanently 
but it suggests that experience should 
first be gained through handling the car- 
load traffic. 


Store Door Delivery 


Considered As Remedy 

It is pointed out that the loft buildings, 
so extensively used on Manhattan, do not 
lend themselves to the expeditious han- 
dling of less-than-carload freight. It 
would appoint a committee of represen- 
tatives of carriers, truckmen, and ship- 
pers to work out details of the plan, 
This committee would agree on cartage 
rates which, it thinks, should be classified 
from a trucking standpoint. 

The shippers would bear the cartage 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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Foreign Loans 


Tisiatinal Concern British Banks Underwrite Imports 
By Loans on Merchandise at Docks’ 


In Cincinnati Plans 


Additional Financing Procedure Declared to Provide Continuous’ Supply of | 
Goods Without Tying Up Dealer’s Capital. 





Proceeds From $8,250,000 
In Stock and Notes to Be 
Applied to Construction 
Of Union Station. 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on August 16 its report in) 
Finance Docket No. 7731, in which it has 
granted authority to the Cincinnati | 
Union Terminal Company to issue $3,-) 
000,000 of 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, and $5,250,000 of short- 
term notes. 

The proceeds will be used in connec- | 
tion with the construction of a union} 
passenger station and equipment ter- 
minal at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The announcement of the granting of, 
the authority for the issuance of these} 
securities was made several days ago. | 
The full text of the report of the Com- | 
mission, by Division 4, just made pub- 
lic, follows: ' 

The Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of engaging in transportation by | 
railroad subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of that act to issue, 
$3,000,000 of 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, consisting of 30,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. and $5,- | 
250,000 of short-term notes. No _objec- 
tion to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 


To Build Union Station. 

Both the preferred stock and the notes 
are to be issued to supply cash with 
which to pay in part the cost of con- 
struction of a union passenger station 
and equipment terminal and connecting 
tracks, authorized by our certificate’ of 
March 17, 1928 (138 I. C. C. 297), and 
the cost of acquiring property incident 
thereto. The cost of the project, accord- 
ing to the most recent estimate sub- 
mitted, is $39,585,402. 

By our order of October 10, 1928 (145 
I. C. C. 498), the applicant was author- 
ized to issue $3,500,000 of common capi- 
tal stock, and seven proprietary com- 
panies, which are to have the right to 
use the station and terminal facilities, 
were authorized jointly to acquire con- 
trol of the applicant by purchase of its 
common stock in equal amounts. While 
it appears that only $35,000 of the com- 
mon stock authorized has been issued, 
the proprietary companies have made ad- 
vances to the applicant on open account 
in an aggregate amount equal to the par 
value of the unissued common stock. 


Nature of Stock Given. 

The certificates of preferred stock will 
provide that holders thereof shall be en- 
titled to receive, when and as declared 
by the applicant’s board-of directors, 
cumulative dividends at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum from July 1, 1929, 
payable quarterly, before any dividend 
on the common stock shall be paid. In 
the event of involuntary dissoiution, 
winding up, or liquidation of the appli- 
cant, holders of the preferred stock shall 
be entitled to receive out of the assets 
the full par value of their shares, and 
in the event of voluntary dissolution, 
winding up, or liquidation, to receive 110 
per cent of the par value if the voluntary 
dissolution be effected prior to July 1, 
1939, or 105 per cent if effected on or 
after July 1, 1939, plus, in either case, 
any cumulative dividends accrued and 
unpaid before any amount shall be paid 
to holders of common stock. The pre- 
ferred stock will be redeemable as a 
whole, at the option of the applicant, on 
not less than 90 days’ notice, on any divi- 
dend date at $110 per share prior to July 
1, 1939, and on or after that date at 105, 
plus, in either case, any cumulative divi- 
dends accrued and unpaid. Holders of 
the preferred stock will have the right 
to elect three of the members of the ap- 
plicant’s board of directors, but other- 
wise will have no voting power or right 
to participate in the control and man- 
agement. The entire issue of preferred 
stock is to be sold to the Cincinnati Rail- 
road Terminal Development Company at 
par plus accrued dividends, in accord- 
ance with an agreement to be cxecuted 
under date of June 15, 1929, by that 
company, the applicant, and the seven 
proprietary railroad companies. 

Notes for Short Terms. 

The proposed notes are to be payable 
on demand or within six months from 
their respective dates, either to the or- 
der of banks or the proprietary railroad 
companies, to which they will be sold at 
par, and are to bear interest at a rate 
not in excess of 6 per cent per annum. 
They are to be renewed from time to 
time and paid from proceeds to be de- 
rived from the sale of other securities 
of the applicant. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$3,000,000 of 5 per cent cumulative pre- 


ferred stock and $5,250,000 of short-term | 


notes by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 


| giving authority for the delivery of gocds 
| deposited at a dock or warehouse, British 
banking groups are financing imports so 


\| porter or his banker, the British ex- 
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proper performance by it of service to} 


the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
forni that service, and (b) 1s reasonably 


necessary and appropriate for such pur- | 


pose, 


An appropriate order will be _entered, ties can be had. 





Amortizations by Belgium 
Effect Saving in Interest 


By utilization. of mercantile warrants, |in Great Britain are roughly divided into | lection of duties upon merchandise im- | 


as to enable firms to ,have a continuous 


supply of imported products near at hand 
without cramping liquid capital for a| 
long period, according to an analysis of | 
banking methods in the United King- 
dom printed in a review just issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
view dealing with financing of foreign 
trade follows: 

Documentary bills of one form or an- 
other are used in the large majority of 
cases of both import and export ship- 
ments of the United Kingdom. In prac- 
tice the financing of both import and ex- 
port trade is similar. In much the same 
manner as the foreign exporter ob- 
tains payment for his goods by draw- 
ing drafts or bills upon the British im- 





porter obtains payment for his exports. 
One minor phase of British import prac- 
tice, however deserves special mention, 
not so much by reason of its relative im- 
portance, but because of the attention 
which it has received abroad. 


Use of Trust Receipts 


Said to Be Fréwned On 


As already stated, the use of trust re- 
ceipts and the practice of making partial 
deliveries of goods in Great Britain be- 
fore the bill of exchange is paid, while 
not unknown, are not at all common and 
are frowned upon by British banking 
groups. Another system has been de- 
veloped, however, which in a measure 
effects a like end, namely, the system of 
mercantile or commercial warrants. 


Mercantile or commercial warrants, 
sometimes called warehouse or dock 
warrants, are defined as instruments giv- 
ing the right to the delivery of goods, 
generally those which are deposited at a 
dock or warehouse, and by mercantile | 
custom in Great Britain are regarded as 
documents of title to the goods to which 
they relate. 

The Port of London Authority in its 
regulations sets forth that— 

“A warrant is the only document is- 
sued by the wharfinger o. dock authority | 
entitled to be considered a legal symbol 
of the goods therein described, and the 





ment thereon. 


written application, in favor of such per- 
son as the owner may direct (subject to 
the conditions specified on the docu-| 
ments), and when lodged, duly indorsed, | 
entitle the holder to transfer or obtain | 
delivery oi the goods. 

“The contents of one warrant may be 


bills and those labeled “documents on ac-.| Cettained and hereby certify to you that the | 
ceptance.” 





two classes—“‘documents on payment” 
e The documents-on-payment 
bill is the familiar draft or bill of ex- 


change drawn upon the receiver of a} 


draft with bill of lading attached” used 
clause characterizing this class of bill 


| against cash or holds them until maturity 


| Obviously not good for discount purposes, 


divided into others for smaller quan- | 


tities, at the will of the holder.” 


Importer Has Constant 
Supply of Product at Hand 


By this system the British importer 
is enabled to have a continuous supply of 
the imported product near at hand with- 
out having to lock up his liquid capital 
for a long period. The extent of such 
credit facilities naturally bears a rela- 
tion to his capital resources. The im- 
porter runs the risk of a marked fall in 
prices, and the banker takes this factor 
into consideration in determining the 
amount of credit to be granted. The for- 
eign exporter is able to ship in larger 
lots than would otherwise be the case, 
thus effecting economy in operation for 
both exporter and importer. An ex- 
porter in New York, for example, gives 
to his forwarder the necessary details 
of his proposed shipments to a consignee 
in London, and the forwarder insures the 
consignment and prepares the necessary 
shipping documents. Upon the receipt 
of these documents, the exporter takes 


them to his bank in New York, with the | 


customary invoices, etc., and requests 
that these be forwarded at once to the 
London correspondents of the bank, who 
apply to the London forwarding agent 
or warehouse company in whose care the 
goods are shipped for warrants for the 
goods covered by the documents. These 
warrants are obtainble by the consign- 
ees of the shipment only on payment ‘1 
cash of the amount of the shipper’s in- 


voice. The proceeds are then remitted to 
the New York ‘ank by the London 
banker. 


In this way the exporter knows that 
his goods remain in the custody of the 


| bank until the warrants are paid and are 


well cared for in the London warehouse, 
and every delivery has to be authorized 
by the bank with indorsements made on 
the warrant accordingly, giving the par- 
ticulars of the goods delivered and the 
date of delivery. The warrants are then 
returned to the bank for custody. The 
further application of this system is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Should the exporter decide to draw 
on the consignee, say, at sight, the con- 
signments could be split up into. various 
portions, with separate bills of lading 


|and draft for each portion, and a war- 


rant issued for each such split por- 
tion. * * 


* 


Commercial Centers Have 
Adequate Storage Facilities 


“In all of the principal commercial | 


centers of England ample storage facili- 
In many cases ware- 
houses have direct rail and water connec- 
tions, the storage charges being most 
reasonable.’ Even though it should be 
found that the carrying charges in Eng- 
land offset the saving in transportation 


The nominal capital of the consoli- | costs, the fact that the goods are imme- 


dated debt of the Belgian government 
was reduced by 182,184,313 frances (about 


$465,943.72), according to a report from | turer,” 


| 
| 
| 


the Commercial Attache at Brussels, R. | 


C. Miller, made public August 16 by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


diately available when required is a fea- 
ture of this system that merits the con- 
sideration of the American manufac- 


Much of the machinery of foreign 
trade financing in Great Britgin has been 
built up around the export Arade of the 
country, although the major portion of 


the bills discounted on the London dis- | 


The balance on hand in the sinking | count market are those drawn by foreign 
fund as of June 30, was 829,541,854.28 | exporters on and accepted by British im- 


francs. 


porters or banks or acceptance houses. | 


In the three years since the establish- | Measures of financial assistance under- 
ment of the sinking fund, the total debt|taken by the British Government in re- 


this 
million 


reduction through 


amounted to 5,064 francs, 


agency has|cent years, such as the trades facilities | 
of|acts and the Exvort Credit Guarantee 


which 4,711 millions applied to interna-|Department, have been aimed primarily 


tional external floating debt items. 


An | at stimulating and facilitating the export | 


annual saving of 269 million francs in| of British goods. 


interest charges has been effected by 
+hese amortizations, 


4? 


| 


| 


Bills or drafts drawn and accepted in 


connection with foreign-trade operations | can go to his banker, exhibit the letter| have to be on their guard against ac- | 


shipment of goods, similar to the “sight | 


in American domestic shipments. The 


may be written on the bill itself, or on a 
slip attached to the bill, or in a letter 
transmitting the bill with the accom- 
panying documents. The effect of such 
a clause is that the banker receiving the 
bill parts with the daecuments only 


or until the bill is paid by the drawee | 
under rebate. Such a documentary bill is 


as the discount market is not interested | 
in bills with documents attached. 


Procedure in Disposing 


Of Bills Is Outlined 


The documents-on-acceptance bill is, as 
a rule, drawn upcn a better class of 
firms. The banker receiving this type of 
bill presents it immediately to the 
drawee for acceptance, and when it is 
completed by acceptance the docu- 
ments attached to the bill are promptly 


| delivered to the acceptor. “If the banker 


to whom the bill is returned duly ac- 
cepted is one of ‘the joint-stock bankers, 
he deals with it according to the instruc- 
tions of the drawer or holder of value. 
He may return it to the drawer or other 
holder to be discounted in the open mar- 
ket; or he may be instructed to sell the 
bill and remit the, proceeds to the drawer 
abroad. He may be asked, however, to 
hold it until maturity for collection. If 
he is one of the exchange bankers, he 
will probably prefer to sell the bill una 
discount on the London market if in har- 
mony with his instructions. The bill has 
now become a “clean” bill; that is, free 
from documentarv attachments, and is 
readily salable in the discount market. 
The distinction between these types of 
bills will be clearer after a discussion of 
London acceptance credits and the proc- 


}ess of discounting bills. 


| Merchant Banks Are Experts 
In Foreign Credits 


In the discussion of the banking facili- 


| ties available in the United Kingdom, | 
| mention 
goods may be transferred by indorse- | houses 


made of the acceptance 
These 


was 
or merchant bankers. 


| houses are experts and specialists in for- | Finance Outw 
“Warrants for goods are issued, on) eign credits. 


Their foreign connections 
enable them to know something about the 
principal exporters and importers in all 
the leading trade centers. Spalding de- 


scribes the procedure under this system | 


as follows: 

“Where a British exporter is held in 
high esteem, a foreign bank (or an ac- 
ceptance house) may open what is called 
a London acceptance credit, which en- 


| titles him to draw bills on the London 
| branch of the bank up to a certain limit, 





| previously arranged between the parties. 


A credit of this nature is more partic- 
ularly used where exporters are con- 
signing goods to a foreign branch of their 
own firm, although it may be, of course, 
utilized if the goods are consigned for 
sale to agents, 

“When a London acceptance credit is 
opened, there will often be no formal 
documents exchanged; tht matter 
often settled by the exchange of letters. 
However, as soon as the details of the 
transaction have been agreed to, 


attaches the requisite shipping docu- 
ments, and presents the complete set to 
the banker. The bill, it should be noted, 
is drawn at three or six months’ date 
on the London banker, who, if everything 
is in order, detaches it from the other 
documents, accepts it, and returns the 
bill completed to the drawer, the British 
exporter. The shiping documents are 
then forwarded by the banker to his own 
branch abroad for delivery to the con- 
signees. 

“A small commission is charged for 
this accommodation, and in reality the 
trader pledges his goods with the banker, 
for ke signs a letter of hypothecation 
giving the banker a lien over the ship- 


| ment, and also undertakes that the pro- 


ceeds of the consignment shall be re- 
mitted to London through the foreign 
branch bank at or before maturity of 
the bill, upon which the banker has now 
become liable»as acceptor. The com- 
pleted bill in the’ hands of ‘the drawer is 
now a bank acceptance, and as such it 
can be turned into cash immediately at 
the best rates on the London discount 
market.” 


Stipulation of Payment 
By Credit.Must Be. Made 


Leaf also throws further light on the 
system, particularly as it is conducted by 
the acceptance houses, in the following 
paragraphs: 

“The exporter, in making his contract 
of sale with the purchaser—that is, the 


importer—will stipulate that payment is | 


te be made by means of a credit to be 
opened in his favor by a house of high 


furnishing of a, letter of credit or other- 
wise. 
in a position to do so, stipulate that the 
credit is to be ‘eonfirmed’;’ that is irre- 
vocable * * .* 

“Before granting the cerdit the accept- 


|ing house will, as a rule, stipulate for 


some sort of security. ‘TPhey may, for 
instance, insist that they hold the docu- 


been fully provided for; on the other 
hand, they may agree to surrender them 
at once against other collateral, the ex- 
tent of which will be dependent 6n the 
standing of the importer. 
instance, retirement under rebate will 
always be permitted, and this facility is 
not infrequently availed of upon arrival 
of the goods. 

“An undertaking to place the accept- 
ing house in funds at least three days 


may be called upon to accept is also 
often required. Thus, so long as the im- 
porter remains solvent they are never 
actually out of funds; what they have 
done is to guarantee that the purchaser 
will pay a sum of money at the expira- 
tion of the agreed term; and on the 


| strength of this guaranty the drawer is 





able to obtain his money at once. He 


ing: 


| of credit which authorizes him to draw | 


is | 


the | 
shipper prepares his bill of exchange, | 


standing. Evidence that the credit. is ac- | 
tually arranged must be supplied by the! 


The exporter will also, if he is! 


ments until the relative acceptance has | 


In the former 


before the maturity of any bill that they | 


Debits 








| Foreign Exchange | 


————— 








New York, August 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- | 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing | 
with the conversion of foreign currency | 
for the purpose of the assessment and col- | " 9 a. 

Business transacted in the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in June showed ap- 

; h 2 preciable gains over the corresponding 
buying male in aaa New York market at/ month in 1928, and the daily average of 
noon today for cable transfers payable in| . Sen alsart oT > es = 
the foreign currencies are as shown below: debits to individual accounts at 70 rep 


ported into the United States, we have as- 





Austria (schilling) 14.0717 | resentative cities iin June exceeded those 

Belgium (belga) 13.8936 |0f the same month last year by 5 per 
ulgaria (lev) BE cance .7234|cent, according to the monthly review jde 

Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 2.9588 | just issued by the Federal Reserve Bank | 

Denmark (krone) ............... 26.6202 | of Minneapolis. 

MTOM LOGUNG)) 2. cicvcccscceveds 484.7599 | I . =f 4 ee all 

Finland (markka) ............... 2.5153 ncreases in business in the Northwest | 

WebeCeHCEPARU) Shoot. oo cen sce 3.9139 | continued into July, the review revealed. | 

Germany Cretehmmark) v.00 0s devs 23.8130; The fuli text of the Feder | 

Greece (drachma) ieiw ee kee 1.2923 |Bank’s summary follows: 

Hungary (pengo) ............. 17.4536 | 

CE eae eee ae 5.2271 | 

Netherlands (guilder) .......... 40.0592|in June this year was larger than the 


"Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
{Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


26.6284 | volume in June last year. The daily av- 
11.2083 |erage of debits to individual accounts 
A eoey | at 70 representative cases exceeded the 
14.6619 | daily average of individual debits in June 
26.7813 | last year by 5 per cent. The increase in 
19.2319 |individual debits in June compared to 
1.7560 |June last year was more general than 
48.0625 | the increeses which have occurred in the 
57.7678 | earlier months of the year. 





China (Mexican dollar) ........ 41.375 ve a “ : 
{China (Yuan doliar) ............. 41.2500, _ Fifty-three cities showed increases in 
Sete CEUDBE) 2 co. a sevses-en 35.9232 |June over the corresponding month a| 
|Japan (yen) . Rowshauvitenase 46.6221 | year ago, whereas in May only 47 cities 
Singapore (dollar) ............... 55.8750 | showed increases. However, there was 
| Canada (dollar) 99.2846 ducti 2 . 

tine (hese) 99.9373 |2 reduction in the number of important 
|Mexico (peso) ..............2.. 48.8575 |'ncreases (these amounting to 10 per 


cent or more). 
| seventeen cities which have been report- 
|ing weekly for a number of years reached 


| Argentina (peso, gold) 
| Brazil (milreis) . 
| Chile (peso) 


95.3 









| Uruguay (peso) ............4-.. 98.3598 | a new high level in June, after eliminat- 
| Colombia (peso) ............4-..- 96.3900 | ing purely seasonal influences 
| Bar silver .. : . 


52.7500 | 





Carloadings Increased 
By 7 Per Cent 


| his bill. and his banker will thereupon | eee ; 
The majority of the other indexes of 


|. buy it from him for cash down, less, of | | 3 c 
| course, an amount for interest during its | business also increased in June over the 
|ecurrency and for any expenses which | fgures a3 — a year —. Carload- 
| may be incurred in collecting it. aes ull carlots increased 7 per cent, 
“His banker will proceed to forward |For ken ne one leas cnn day 
| the bill to his London correspondent, who | Tnc = year Chan in June last year 
| has to obtain acceptance of it, and wie| Geneon cee = ——— of all 
will then hold it until maturity or redis- | Collemtons tatasties gv as) Ry ss 
count it, as may suit his convenience. | art . : 
When the bill has once been created and| pada — = en record, after 
bought by a banker, it becomes a negoti- | coun. check pe "Tate Teceianel 
able instrument which can be transferred | 3 per ‘ce ‘ 
from hand to hand by indorsement, each | country clearings increased, with the ex- 
indorser undertaking the liability for re-| ception of the indexes for North Dakota 
payment to the person to whom he|and South Dakota combirted 
passes it on; and thus the bill may be! Life insurance sales in Ju : 
| used for remittance from one financial | by S Males itt ume, Deported 
center to another, until it is at last} Bureau, inereased in the Northwest over 
presented for payment to the acceptor at | June last year, with the exception of 
| the due date. i |sales in North Dakota. The increases 
London Bankers Acceptances | were as follows: Minnesota 16 per cent, 
ard Shi t | South Dakota 11 per cent and Montana 
Shipments |34 per cent. Increases also occurred in 
In recent years outward shipments| building permits and contracts, postal 
|from the United Kingdom have been| receipts and country lumber sales. De- 
|more and more frequently financed by|Creases occurred in flour and linseed 
London bankers’ acceptances. Bills| Product shipments and security sales. 
drawn under London acceptance credits| Wholesale trade was slightly smaller in 
are not sent out of the country but are 104 a = + cag the same poner 
accepted in London by the banker who : e decrease was entirely 
shen the credit. When accepted by the | 2¢counted for by the smaller number of 
banker, the bill is returned to the drawer, | USiness days in June this year. Busi- 
and the exporter or drawer sells it under 
discount for cash and thereby receives 
payment for the goods shipped. He is 
thus enabled to have more liquid capital 
in his business, and he will use bankers’ | 
aceeptances in preference to three| 
months’ sight bills on the importer as'| 


| 


long as he is able to save interest by so| 


doing. year. The country check clearings index 
The acceptance houses have other'/| for the first 14 business days in July was 

functions which do not require attention |2 per cent larger than in the same days 

here, such as the financing through Lon-| last year. The average of building con- 

don of trade between other countries by| tracts awarded in the first ten business 

granting “third party” credits. While|days of July amounted to $442,300. as 

London acceptance credits made availa-| compared with the average for the whole 

ble by such houses, and by the joint-|month of July, 1928, of $331,000, ac- 

stock banks as well, are becoming more} cording to the reports of the F. W. 

important in the London market, the| Dodge Corporation. 

vast majority of bills of exchange used | its T d 

in connection with foreign trade are doc-| B@Nking frends 

|umentary bills of various types. A! Said to Be Unusual 

much larger share of the acceptance : s es) : 

business in Great Britain since the war | _ ne rents this See aD Ge 

has passed into the hands of the joint-| 7 OT ENU CRE DAVE S0En SOME WARY. URUAIR. 

stock banks, but the mercnant bankers 





| 
| 


| a year ago, and in June were only 47 in 
number as compared to 55 in June last 
year. 

The increases in business in the North- 
west continued into July. Debits to in- 
dividual accounts at 17 cities for the 
three weeks ending July 17 were .11 per 
cent larger than in the same weeks last 





still cone an important factor in the een ah iat dane at ae ee ee 
creation of acceptances. | ine the six weeks ending July 3, deposits 

Reference has already been made to} at selected city member banks increased 
the discounting of bills on the London) from $387,000,000 to $419,000,000. Since 
discount market. As is well known, a| July 3 there has been a slight de- 
large proportion of the world’s foreign|crease in deposits at these banks. 
|trade is financed by bills of exchange| About half of the increase can be ac- 
drawn upon London, either on London} counted for as the result of the May 
banks or acceptance houses or on the| real estate tax payments, which increase 
London offices of foreign or British over-| public deposits and also increase deposits 
|seas banks. These bills come to London|due to country banks, since country 
|for acceptance. The owners of the bills| banks also receive public funds at this 
| want cash if it can be borrowed on the; time, a part of which they transfer to 
security of the bills at reasonable rate.|their city correspondent accounts. 
In normal times the banks have cash} As a resujt of the large increase in 
which they are anxious to employ for) deposits, the total held by city member 
short periods and which they are glad;banks on July 17 was only $5,000,000 
|to lend on the security of bills of ex- | —————————_——_— racotiet tedied 
|change. The bill brokers and the dis-| 
|count houses serve as the intermediaries | 
| between those who have bills to sell and| 
| the banks and finance houses which have/| identical names for the drawer and 
ready money to lend on such security.| drawee. Outside of the transactions be- 
| tween the bank and its customers, the 
| banks of finance houses deal more often 
with bill brokers and discount houses than 
direct with the-sellers of bills. 

The bills are usually of two classes— 
bank paper and trade or “white” paper. 





| 
| 


commodation paper and so-called “house 
paper”; that is, bills drawn by a firm on 
its foreign branch, or vice versa, with 


Discount House Becomes 
Transferee of Bill 


When a bill is discounted, the bank or 
discount house buys the bill, or, as legal 


authorities have pointed out, becomes the : : 
transferee of it by having it endorsed Bank paper consists of bills drawn upon 


7 “| and accepted by London banks or finance 
or transferred by ey Z ne Sees) houses, while trade paper includes bills 
for a price settled eit or Oe ae drawn upon merchants or traders, ac- 
or he’ erent, marke rate Of" Sompanied’ by” docmens tobe delta 
count. io Gee , vas on payment or acceptance. ost of suc 
ae the, De Sees Tee onan ame te bills are due within three months. Trade 
eror. Ne bills are discounted at a higher rate than 
yon eae ee Sn Gne Sy Se bank bills. If three months’ bank bills 

anker to § ‘ y e :on- 


. : a. ; are discounted at 4% per cent, the rate 
nection with obligations falling due at on fine trade bills would be 5% to 5% 
a certain date. 


per cent. 5 
Many of the bills discounted on the| The broker knows where such bills will 
London market are handled by the joint- 


be on offer and also knows the invest- 
| stock banks, country banks, and finance ment position of the banks and finance 
housés. Under the heading “bills dis-| houses. He thus is able to bring the buy- 
counted” in the balance sheets of the ers and sellers together, by buying all 
banks are included British bills of ex-| good bills offered to him or by finding 
| change, colonial and foreign bills, and 


purchasers for them, The bilJs bought 
British Treasury bills, although the re- 


must be sold to bankers or others or 
cent tendency has been to show Treasury | carried by the discount houses or brokers 
bills separately as they are more dis- 


by the use of funds borrowed in the 
tinctly in the filed of investments. Bills | short-loan market. The ultimate re- 
other that Treasury bills are classed as | course of the bill broker is the Bank of 
commercial bills. They may be drawn) England, which is the real foundation of 
upon the accepting houses or joint-stock | the discount market. 
banks; in which case the signature of the Recently views have been expressed in 
acceptor is a guaranty of the bill; or) overseas banking circles that the expan- 
they may be drawn on less well-known | 


sion of the larger British banks in con- 
acceptors but have the indorsement of the | nection with overseas trade activities 
exchange banks or overseas banks which may work to the detriment of the Lon- 
have bought them abroad and have for-'| don discount market as a national asset, 
warded them to London for discount or 
rediscount. 
The bills hought by a bank from its 
customers usually arise out of genuine 
trade transactions, although the banks 


‘to bid for business of financing foreign 
| trade by making advances abroad, in- 
stead of having the transactions financed 


in the past, 


| Average of Debits to Individual Accounts Exceed by 5 Per 
Cent Those of Same Month in 1928. 


The volume of business in the district |of May, and have since declined to the 


Individual debits at the | 


nt and the sectional indexes of | 


the Life Insurance Sales Research | 


+which has occurred in three years. 


|ness failures continued to be fewer than | 


|In the larger cities deposits have ex- | 


by reason of the tendency for such banks | 


by the discount of bills of exchange as | 


( 
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Finance - 


'A ppreciable Gain in Business Recorded | 
In Ninth Reserve District During June 


| 


| 


{ 





less'\ than the amount on the corres- 
ponding date a year ago, whereas the de- 
crease from last year throughout most of 
the spring has been about $20,000,000. 
On July 17, deposits due to banks 
were smaller than last year and public 
| deposits, other demand deposits and time 
posits were larger than last year. 

On the resource side of the combined 
| balance sheet of these city banks, loans 


| 


|to customers and balances carried with} 
other banks increased quite steadily dur- 
ing the eight weeks enced July 17. Other 


al Reserve | invested funds rose sharply at the time 


| of the inflow of tax receipts at the end 


| lowest level of the year. 


| 


Security hold- 
ings of these banks on July 17 were 
smaller than a year ago, while loans were | 
larger. Borrowings by these banks from 
jthe Federal Reserve Bank were larger 
| than last year, but were only two-thirds | 
}as large on July 17 as at the spring | 
; peak reached twelve weeks earlier. 


Country Bank Deposits 





| Record Decrease 

The June 30 call for condition reports 
of member banks again affords an’ op- 
portunity for a more complete analysis 
of country banking changes in the dis- 
trict. Using the selected group of coun- | 
try member banks as a basis for com- 
;ments, since the complete abstract of 
the condition of all member banks -will 
not be available for several weeks, it 
appears that deposits of country banks 
have decreased during the first half of 
1929 by fully the amount of the increase 
in the last half of 1928. 

This is in striking contrast with the 
stability of deposits exhibited during the 
first half of 1928, but is probably a more 
seasonal development than the 1928 
trend. The decrease in deposits was 
entirely accounted for by, decreases in 
the wheat belt and th2 livestock ranges. 


| 


in the lumbering and mining regions ex- 
hibited their customary stability. 
| seasonal fluctuations in these latter areas 
are insignificant and during the last 
three years the only significant deposit 


Loans of these representative country 
banks have changed very little during the 
last year. Investment holdings decreased 
| between the March call and the June call. 
This is the first decline in investment fig- 
ures for the combined group of banks in 
the three years during which records are 
available. 


jbanks and in the livestock range banks. 

In the latter case, the decrease is a 
seasonal occurrence, but in the case of 
| the wheat belt the decrease is apparently 
abnormal, since this is the first decrease 
A 
small decrease, also the first in three 
years, occurred in investment holdings 
of banks in the mixed farming region. 
Banks in the lumbering and mining ter- 
ritories continued to increase their in- 
vestment holdings this spring. 


Deposit Figures Low 
In North Dakota 


The monthly report of net deposits of 
all: member banks in cities having less 
than 15,000 pcpulation corroborates the 
evidence of the selected called reports of 
country banks described above. After 
experiencing a sharp increase last fall, 
rural member bank deposits decreased 


and again in May. The average during 
June was 2 per cent under the figures 
for June last year. The decrease in de- 
posits was larg@ly confined to North Da- 
| kota and Montana. In North Dakota the 
country member bank deposits in June 
were smaller than at any time since Au- 
gust, 1924. 

| In Montana the deposits of country 
;} member banks had reached a new high 
level for our six-year record in Decem- 
| ber, 1928, and the decrease since that 
time merely reduced deposits to the level 
of May, 1928. Deposits in country mem- 
ber banks in Minnesota, South Dakota 
and portions of Michigan and Wisconsin 





| 


|which lie within the district exhibited | 


,;smaller changes during the spring and 
| varied only slightly from deposits a year 
j}ago. Borrowings by country member 
| banks from the Federal Reserve Bank 


| weeks as is customary at this season of 
|the year, but remain on a higher level 
;than in any year since 1924. 

| The absence of the usual seasonal 
| growth in borrowings was due to a 
| seasonal decrease in borrowings by banks 
| in the mixed farming region and a slight 
|decrease during the two weeks ended July 
17 by banks in the wheat belt, although 


| 


| there is usually a steady increase in bor- | 


|rowings by wheat belt banks until har- 


| vesting commences in August. 
| athe tientaidatiiniiinatiate: 





Decline in Bank Resources 
Ascribed to Speculation 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

in the metropolitan centers where the 
largest banks are located. Changes in 
|these banks would naturally have the 
| largest influence on the total volume of 
| national bank resources. 

banks have been reduced it will be noted 
|that the invested capital has increased 
;over a year ago by about $92,000,000 
|which places the national banks in a 
| relative stronger position that ever and 
j}accounts to some extent for 
|erease in deposits. 


Decisions Are Announced 
| By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission 

jannounced on August 16 its decision, by 

|Division 4, in two uncontested cases on 
lits Finance Docket as follows: 

Report and order in F, D. No, 7749 (1) 

| authorizing the United New Jersey Railroad 

& Canal Company to issue $6,020,000 of 


Banks in the mixed farming region and | 


The | 


change has been a steady upward growth, | 


The decrease in investments | 
was most pronounced in the wheat belt | 


sharply during December and January | 


have not increased as rapidly in recent | 


While the total resources of national | 


the de-| 





U. S. Treasury” 
Statement 


August 14 
Made Public August 16, 1929 






Receipts. 
Customs receipts $1,551,704.36 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax SATS 1,051,524.54 
Miscellaneous internai x 
revenue ciiebiles 1,664,091.83 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 612,589.32 
Total ordinary receipts 4,879 910.05 
Public debt receipts ... 296,850.00 
Balance previous day... 109,651,597.34 
POUR (x... aw a5 peel - 112,828,357.39. 
Expenditures. nes 
General expenditures $7,821,977.63 
Interest on public debt. 161,930.93 
Refunds of receipts .... 155,839.55 
| Panama Canal és 41,418.05 
Operations in special ac- ' 
counts ie Ws 6 aS 51,381,45 
Adjusted service certifi- : 
Cate fund... 6 ccs 2,963.96 
Civil-service retirement 
CONG ss 64.6525 Hwee 19,118.00 
Investment of trust . 
PONGS ..05i-0eer Sleds ; 131,136.53 


Total ordinary 


expenditures 8,347,530.10 


Other public debt ; ex- 
meee 4 os oa h sae 286,824.50 
Balauce today ......... 104,194,002.79 
POEM or. stiacg Haine ede 112,828,357.39 
The accumulative figures, together 


| with the comparative analysis of receipts 


| and expenditures for the month and for 
| the year, are published each Monday. 


Mechanical Handling 


Of Checks Advocated 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
jof the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 
“It is my belief that if the proposed 
method of handling Government checks 
|is put into effect, it will not only give 
the Federal Reserve Banks a complete 
and accurate record of all such items, 
but will result in a tremendous savings 
|in the cost of operation. 
“T sincerely trust that you will be sue- 


cessful in putting the plan into opera- 
tion.” 


- 


Opinion Was Withheld. 

There is also quoted the followirig 
from a letter received from the Comp: 
troller of the Richmond Bank, who is 
also a member of the committee of five 
controlling the transit policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System: 

“You will remember that when we ex- 
pressed ourselves as being favorably im- 
pressed with your proposed plan of han- . 
dling Government checks and asked if 
| there was anything that we might do to 
| expedite such an arrangement you stated 
that we might, if we desired to do so, ad- 
dress a letter to the Treasurer simply 
stating that you and Mr. had given 
us a demonstration which impressed us 
and the proposed plan met with our 
hearty approval. In mentioning this to 
Governor Seay, while he has not the 
slightest objection to our writing such a 
letter to the Treasuer, he is inclined to 
believe that our approval would be much 
more effective if it were given at the re- 
quest of the Treasurer or the Treasury 
Department. In other words, he feels 
that experience had proven that an ex- 
pression of opinion before such opinion 
is asked for usually raises a question 
as to what actuated the opinion, and 
therefore the opinion as a rule is less 
effective. We will therefore defer ex- 
pressing our opinion to the Treasurer 
until the proper time, but are no less 
enthusiastic over the adoption of the 
proposed plan, which we hope can be 
speedily effected.” 

While no written statement was re: 
ceived from the Philadelphia Bank, the 
committee delegated to witness the test, 
which included Mr. Toy—in charged of 
transit matters, and also a member of 
the committee of five in charge of transit 
matters for the entire system, were 
equally enthusiastic in their expressions 
of approval of the proposed plan. 

The effect of the plan in the Account- 
ing Division of the Treasurer’s Office 
would be far reaching. By setting up a 
sorting and tabulating section, equipped 
| with modern automatic business ma- 








' 


| 
| 





| chines, the work of four sections, namely: 
Proving, pension, assorting and stating, 
|employing 214 persons at an annual cost 
1of $828,660, could be done with less 
than one-third of the employes with a 
savings of more than $220,000 annually— 
in salaries. The approximate cost of the 
new machines would be $30,000 an- 
nually. The cost of the present machin- 
ery has averaged $10,000 annually for 
the past five years. It is therefore a 
safe estimate that the net savings would 
approximate $200,000 annually in this di- 
vision of the Treasuer’s Office alone. 
10 Persons Handle Checks. 

In the Securities Division ten (10) 
people are now employed handling the in- 
terest checks that come in through the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Under the new 
plan not more than three or four clerks 
would be required to handle the checks, 
effecting an additional savings of $8,000. 
or $9,000 annually. 

Not alone would there be savings in 
cost, but also in time. by the introduc. 
tion of automatic machine methods the 
sorting and proving would be swift and 
accurate, enabling the prompt clearance 
of not only ordinary days but of peak. 
days as well. The preparation of the 
monthly statements of disbursing ac- 
|ecounts would be simplified and accel- 
| erated, greatly reducing the present per-. 
sonnel of the sorting and stating sec- 
tions; it would transform what is now a 
driving force, ever under high tension 
in order complete the work each day,. 
into a smoothly functioning organiza- 
tion accomplishing with ease the daily 
runs regardless of quantity. : 

All checks would reach the General 
Accounting Office properly sorted into 
numerical sequence under disbursing, 
symbols, releasing for other and more 





general mortgage 444 per cent gold bonds | productive service a unit of 17 employes 
to bo delivered to the Pennsylvania Rail-| now engaged in sorting checks at an an- 
}road Company at par in reimbursement for | 


|expenditures to be made in payment of a 
| like amount of general-mortgage bonds ma- 
| turing September 1, 1929; and (2) authoriz- 
jing the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
jassume obligation and liability as lessee in 
|respect of said $6,020,000 of general-mort- 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F, D. No. 7701, au- 
| thorizing the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
Railroad Company to procure the authenti- 
jeation and delivery of $511,000 of first- 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds in reim- 
bursement for capital expenditures hereto- 
fore made, approved, 


| 


| nual salary f approximately $25,000, not 
|to mention other activities. the cost of 
| which could be greatly reduced and a 
jgreat improvement i. the audit of ac- 
| counts. 

I invite vour early consideration of thé’ 
| wacieenal plan‘and urge its edoption, for 
| the purpose of which this office will ren- 
|der such assistance as its facilities wi 
permit. ”" 

Copies hereof are being furnished 
those concerned and interested in the’ 
proposed changes, 
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Construction 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, AUGUST; 17, 


Estates 


. Court of Equity Claims Jurisdiction 
In Case Involving Intricate Account 


Funds for Contractor 
Were Held by Truste 


Plaintiff Sought Settlement to 
Exclusion of All Other 
Creditors. 


Winston & ComMPANY, INC., PLAINTIFF, 


vy. GeorGiA & FLORIDA RAILROAD, NEW | charges to around $2,000,000, payments | 
made of around $1,700,000, the material | 
furnished embracing all kinds of railroad | 


York Trust COMPANY, AS TRUSTEE, 

ETC., ET AL. DISTRACT COURT FOR THE 

WESTERN DIstTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

N HOLDING that it had jurisdiction 

over this cause, the District Court for 
the Western District of South Carolina 
sitting as a court of equity, holds, in the 
opinion herein, that a case involving the 
rendering of a complicated and intricate 
accounting is within the jurisdicton of a 
court of equity since to attempt to have 
a jury investigate and settle such a 
complicated problem would practically 
amount to a denial of justice. 

The plaintiff had agreed to construct 
a 57-mile line of railroad for the defend- 
ants, the Court explains, and the funds 
out of which it was to be paid were held 
by atrustee. The funds being practically 
exhausted, the plaintiff sought a settle- 
ment of its claims and also an injunction 
to restrain the trustees from paying any- 
one except its claims. 


The Court holds that the mere fact) 


that the very foundation of the suit was 
a complicated and intricate account was 
sufficient to justify it retaining jurisdic- 
tion. The Court declares that as the bill 
also sought an injunction, which is es- 
sentially an equitable remedy, it will re- 
tain the case until full and complete 
equity has been done. i 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Glenn follows: ! 

This suit comes before me on a notice 
.to refer the issues to a Special Master 
for trial. The defendant also gave no- 
tice that it would ask that the questions 
of fact arising in the suit be submitted 
to a jury for trial as provided by Sec- 
tion 5660, Volume 3, Code of Laws of 
South Carolina. 

Afterwards the defendant gave notice 
of a further motion to dismiss the sum- 
mons and complaint upon the ground, 
(first), that a legal and equitable cause 
of action are joined in one suit; and, 
(second) that the court has no jurisdic- 
tion to try the cause because it is an 
action at law and not a suit in equity; 
and failing in this motion, the defendant 
moved that the action be transferred 
from the equity side of the court to the 
law side, for the reason that plaintiff’s 
cause of action is one at law and not in 
equity. 


All Motions Were 
Heard Together 


I heard all of these motions together, 
since they embrace in my opinion the de- 
termination of only one question, to wit, 
whether or not the court of equity has 
jurisdiction to try the cause set forth 
in the pleadings. 

The pleadings are long and some brief 
description of them might be advisable 
to clear understanding of the questions 
involved. 

It appears from the pleadings that 
suit on the equity side of the court was 
originally brought by the plaintiff asking 
for the payment of certain work done 
and material furnished under a contract 
which existed between the plaintiff and the 
defendant for the building of the Georgia 
& Florida railroad from Augusta, 
Georgia to Greenwood, South Carolina, 
a distance of some fifty-seven miles. 
That contract, which was admitted to 
have existed between the parties, pro- 
vided for the building of the railroad at 
a fixed sum, except excavation which was 
to be measured and paid for by the cubic 
yard and provision was made for extra 
and additional work. The approximate 
funds thought necessary to build the rail- 
road and pay the contractor the contract 
price were derived from the sale of bonds 
and placed on deposit with the defendant, 
New York Trust Company as Trustee, 
and it was alleged that this fund had 
practically been exhausted, and that no 
additional funds had been raised and 
placed with the trustee to pay the con- 
tract price, which on account of the al- 
leged errors in the estimates as before 
made had increased so much as to re- 
quire practically a $1,000,000 more than 
was originally provided. The contractor, 
in the absence of provision made for the 
funds, stopped work after notice to the 
defendant, and brought this suit in equity 
asking for pay for the work actually 
done up to that date, and material and 
labor furnished, and that the defendant 
be enjoined from making requisition 
upon the balance of the funds in the 
hands of the Trustee, except to pay for 
the work done and the material so fur- 
nished by the contractor. A temporary 
restraining order was granted by his 
Honor Judge Watkins, and pending the 
hearing of this original suit, the plaintiff 
and the defendant made a supplemental 
contract for the settlement of the differ- 
ences between them, and the original 


suit was to be dismissed upon the per- | 


formance of certain things mentioned and 
described in that contract of settlement, 
but was to be held until performance. 


Supplemental Bill 
Filed After Notice 


In due course a supplemental bill was, 
after the usual notice, allowed to be filed 
setting forth, briefly, that plaintiff had 
complied with the contract of settlement, 
the execution of which contract both 
parties admit, and that the defendant 
had failed and refused to pay for the 
work done and the material furnished, or 
to measure and pay for in acordance with 
the supplemental contract the work 
which had theretofore been done, and 
which was required to be measured, em- 
bracing all of the excavation done over 
the whole of the line; and also asks for 
a continuance of the injunctive relief 
asked for in the original bill against the 


balance of the funds in the hands of the | 


trustee, and for the foreclosure of a me- 
chanic’s lien which had been filed against 
the railroad. 

The defendant answered the supple- 
mental bill denying the material allega- 
tions, and setting up performance on its 
part and a counter-claim against the 
plaintiff, which it alleges grows out of 
the improper manner in which the work 
was done by the plaintiff. 

This brief review of the allegations of 
thé two bills, which is not intended to be 
exhaustive, is sufficient to describe the 
geheral tenor of the pleading, upon 
which these motions were heard. 


A casual examination of the. pleadings | with a multiplicity of suits but the fore-i John A. 


+ 


clearly discloses that at the very founda- 
| tion of this suit, and that upon which 
|every thing else incidental to the suit 
| depends, is an account, so intricate, com- 
| plicated, long and burdensome, that it 
| would in my opinion be a practical de- 
nial of justice to require a jury to state 
it. The excavation of 57 miles of road, 
}amounting to over $1,500,000, acording 
| to defendant’s estimates, much more ac- 
;cording to plaintiffs—other items too 
numerous to mention increasing the 


| 


accessories, charges and counter-charges, 
disclose a case peculiarly cognizable by 
a court of equity. 
vestigation peculiar to courts of equity | 
can alone bring about a proper statement 
of an account of this character. 


Account Said to Be 


Long and Burdensome 


In Kirby v. Lake Shore R. R., 120 U.} 
S. 130; 30 Law Ed. 571, where the ac- 
counts could hardly have been more in- | 
|tricate, complex, long and confusing as 
is apparent in this case, the Court says: 

“The case made by the plaintiff is | 
jclearly one of which a court of equity 
may take cognizance. The complicated | 
nature of the accounts between the par- 
ties constitutes itself a sufficient ground 
for going into equity. It would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, for a jury 
to unravel the numerous transactions in- 
volved in the settlements between the 
parties, and reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the amount of drawbacks 
to which Alexander & Co. were entitled 
on each settlement. 1 Story, Eq. Jur. | 
451. Justice could not be done except 
by employing the methods of investiga- 
tion peculiar to courts of equity.” 


Case Is Cited With 


Review of Authorities 

An able and an elaborate review of the 
authorities on this subject will be found 
in the recent case of Goffe & Clarkener 
v. Lyons Milling Co., 26 Fed. (2nd) 799. | 
While this opinion is not by an appellate | 
court, the reasoning of Judge McDermott 
and the authorities reviewed by him are | 
conclusive. 

In Dewey Portland Cement Co. v. 
Texas Bldg. Co., 234 Fed. 622, where the 
jaccounts were apparently nothing like | 
as long or complicated as in the case at 
bar, the Court reversed the trial court 
for transferring the cause to the law 
side, saying: 

“The accounting itself is so long and 
complex as to make it wholly unfit for 
submission to a jury” * * * “We have 
not attempted to state all the features 
of complexity disclosed by the plead- 
ings. Sufficient, we think, has been said 
to show that upon well-established prin- 
ciples of equity and the repeated de- 
cisions of this court the case is one for 
a chancellor and not for a jury. Gunn 
v. Brinkley Car Works & Mfg. Co., 66} 
Fed. 382, 13 C. C. A. 529; Hayden v. 
Thompson, 71 Fed. 60, 17 C. C. A. 592; 
McMullen Lbr. Co. v. Strother, 136 Fed. 
295, 69 C. C. A. 433; Castle Creek 
Water Co. vs. City of Aspen, 146 Fed. 
8, 76 C. C. A. 516, 8 Ann. Cas. 660; | 
Fechteler v. Palm Bros. & Co., 135 Fed. 
462, 66 C. C. A. 336.” | 


+> 


The methods of in-| 


| property, 


|509 (33:433). 


| jurisdiction. 
|distinguished between remedies at com- | 
j}mon law and in equity, yet this. con- 

| struction 
| court, 
|tuate the purposes of the legislature the 
| remedies 


las distinguished and 


| (2nd) 
jlien could not be enforced in bankruptcy, 


Complicated Nature 


Of Matter Explained 


| Submission to Jury Held to Be 
Practical Denial of 


Justice. 
| 


ie 
jof those incidental features which are 
common to the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage. 

In Sheffield Furnace Co. vs. Witherow, 
149 U. S. 574; 87 Law Ed. 853, the Su- 
preme Court says of such liens: 

“And the foreclosure of a mechanics’ | 
lien is essentially an equitable proceed- 


ing. As said by Mr. Justice Field, speak- | 
‘ing for the court in Davis v. Alvord, 


94 U. S. 545, 546 (24:283, 284): ‘It is | 
essentially a suit in equity, requiring 
specific directions for the sale of the 
such as are usually given | 
upon the foreclosure of mortgages and | 
sale of mortgaged premises.’ Idaho & | 
O. Land Imp. Co. v. Bradbury, 132 U. >| 
And it may well be af-| 
firmed that a state, by prescribing an 
action at law to enforce even statutory | 
rights, cannot oust a Federal court, sit- | 
ting in equity, of its jurisdiction to en- | 


\force such rights, provided they are of 


an equitable nature. In Robinson v. | 
Campbell, 16 U. S. 3 Wheat, 212, 222, it | 
was said: ‘A construction, therefore, | 
that would adopt the state practice in| 





jall its extent would at once extinguish, | 


in such states, the exercise of equitable 
The acts of Congress have 


would confound them. The! 
therefore, thinks that to effec-| 


in the court, of the United 
States are to be’ at common law or in 
equity, not according to the practice of 
the state courts, but according to the 
principles of common law and equity, 
defined in that 
country from which we derive our knowl- 
edge of those principles.’ Hooper v. 
Scheimer, 64 U. S. 23 How. 235; Sheir- 


j}burn v. Cordova, 65 U. S. 24 How. 423.” 


Contention In Another 


| Case Is Explained 


In re Interstate Refineries, Inc. 18 Fed. 
360, it was contended that such 


and the Court said: 

“It will be noted from these decisions 
that the courts acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the right, but express their in- 
ability, under the procedure outlined by } 
the statute, to enforce the lien where 
a general judgment has been obtained. 
There is presented, therefore, the anoma- 


jlous and usually forbidden situation of | 


a right without the means to assert it. 

“Equity is alert to aid in a situation 
exactly like this, for equity regards sub- 
stance rather than form. The procedure 
here is equitable in its nature, and in 
the interest of justice, we look through 
the forms of statutes to the substance 
thereof, and enforce rights as they are 
found to exist.” 





In Strang v. Greenwood Railway, 77 
Fed. -498, which embraced the statement 
of an account, and the foreclosure of a 
mechanic’s lien, which lien the Court 
held did not even exist, Judge Simonton, | 
held that the cause embraced “an ac- 
count between the parties running over 
a series of months, complicated and in- 
tricate, which cannot be unraveled before 
a jury so as to give complete and ade- | 
quate remedy at law,” and retained the 
cause in the Court of Equity. 


Court of Equity To Hold 
Jurisdiction to End 


Not only is the proper statement of 
a complex and intricate account at the 
very foundation of both the original and | 
the supplemental bills, but the original | 
bill asked for relief which could be 
granted only by a Court of Equity, and 
was purely equitable in its nature, and 
a Court of Equity having once assumed 
jurisdiction, will hold the suit until full 
and complete equity has been done. 

Camp v. Boyd, 299 U. S. 530, 57 Law 
Ed. 1317; Shaffer v. Carter, 252 U. S. 
37; 64 Law Ed. 445; Ober v. Gallagher, 
93 U. S. 199; 23 Law Ed. 829. | 

The supplemental bill, however, also 
asks for the foreclosure of the alleged 
lien created by Section 5691 of the Code 
1922, for labor performed, and for ma- 
terial furnished and actually used in the 
construction of a railroad. This lien is 


the statute prescribes the 
relative to mechanics’ liens. 

The state procedure is by petition and 
is a special statutory proceeding having 
{none of the incidents of an action or 
suit, except the trial of the naked ques- 
tion of whether there is a lien and the 
amount of it. No judgment in personam 
can be rendered. 

In Tenney v. Water Power, 67 S. C. 
page 17, where the State Court decisions 
upon the subject are reviewed the Court 
|draws the following conclusions: 

“That while the plaintiff may main- 
tain an action under the Code of Pro- 
;cedure on his contract, ‘in like manner 
jas if he had no lien for the security 
of his debt,’ the statute affords the only 
remedy for the enforcement of the lien, 
;and he cannot resort to an independent 
jaction, under the Code, for the fore- 
closure of such lien. 
|ing was brought under the statute. That 
as this Court has decided that a plain- 
tiff or petitioner cannot, under the statu- 
tory proceeding, recover a judgment in 
personam against the defendant, there 


procedure 


That the proceed- | 


See also Hooven vs. Featherstone, 99 
Fed. 180, Armstrong Cork Co. vs. Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co., 184 Fed. 199; 


}and Hatcher v. Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 


Co., 133 Fed. 267. 


aidemennieii dal betine 
losure of a mechanic’s lien requires all | 
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Trade Marks’ 


Index and Digest 


Of Latest Federal Court Decis 


| SYL 


CRIMINAL LAW: Trial: 

||} ficiency of Evidence.—A trial judge 
} 
| 


Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


Province of Court: 


LABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libtaries, 
approximately. 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Direction of Verdict: Suf- 
does not err in refusing to direct a 


verdict for the defendants who were charged with the use of the United 
States mails to defraud, when the evidence shows that they omitted to list 
liabilities equal to one-third of their net worth in a financial statement sent 
through the mails to prospective creditors.—Gewertz et al. v. United States.— 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1440, 
August 17, 1929. 


EQUITY: Jurisdiction: Nature and Source of Jurisdiction>~Contracts in 
General: Jurisdiction Based on Complicated arid “Intricate Accounts.— 
Where, under a contract for the construction of a 57-mile railroad, including 


| the excavation,» labor and materials, 


the funds to pay the contractor were 


held by a trustee, and, the funds being practically exhausted, the contractor 


from paying anyone else except its 


jurisdiction of the cause since the ver ; J 
so intricate, complicated, long and burdensome that it would be a practical 
denial of justice to require a jury to state it, and, as the bill also sought an 


sought ‘a settlement of its claims and an injunction to prevent the trustee 


claims, held: A court of equity has 
y foundation of the suit is an account, 


injunction which is necessarily an equitable remedy, the court, having as- 
sumed jurisdiction, will hold the case until full and complete equity has been 
done.—Winston & Co. v. Georgia & Florida Railroad et al——(District Court 
for the Western District of South Carolina).—Yearly Index Page 1440, Col. 1 


(Volume IV). 
WILLS: 


August 17, 1929. 


Construction: Rights 


of Devisees 


and Legatees: Election: 


Effect of Election-~—Where, under a will giving a son the option of receiv- 
ing $400 a month for life or of accepting a block of stock outright, the son 
elects to take the stock, and another section of the will provides that “in 
case of death of any of my children during the existence of the trust, leav- 
ing issue, then the child or children of such deceased child shall receive the 


sum of $400 a month payable as aforesaid,” held: 


Upon the.-death of the 


son leaving issue during the existence of the trust his children are not en- 
titled to $400 a month under the latter provision, since the intention of the 
testator must be gathered from all the terms of the will, and it was clearly 
his intention that the latter provision should apply to the son only in the 
event that he elected to receive $400 a month for life—-First Trust and 
Savings Bank v. Walker et al.—(District Court for the Western District of 


Missouri).—Yearly Index Page 1440, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


WILLS: Construction: 
Consideration of Provisions of 


Intention 


Instrument Taken Together.—The 


August 17, 1929. 


Intention Derived from 
in- 


of Testator: 


tention of a testator is not to be gathered from detached portions of the will 
alone, but is to be collected from the whole will and from a*consideration 
of all the provisions of the instrument taken together.—First Trust and 
Savings Bank v. Walker et al_—(District Court for the Western District of 


Missouri).—Yearly Index Page 1440, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Trade 


TRADE MARKS: 


Abandonment of Application: 


August 17, 1929. 


Marks 


Opposition Sustained.— 


Applicant filed for registration in Class 36 for phonographs but when oppo- 
sition was filed applicant abandoned the application saying no use had been 
had of the mark on those goods and at same time filed new application for 


registration of same mark in Class 21 
speakers. Opposition was sustained 


for radio receiving sets including loud 
without prejudice to application in 


Class 21.—Columbia Phonograph Co., Inc., v. Splitdorf Radio Corp.—(Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1440, Col. 3 (Volume IV). 


August 17, 1929. 


—— 


Refusal to Direct Verdict Is Sustained 


Where Assets Were Not Adequately Stated 


Deficiency in Financial Statement Held to Justify Trial 
Judge in Withholding Instructions. 


Morris GEWERTZ AND ISADORE GEWERTZ,,;tered on conviction of the defendants | 
UnitTeD | for having used the United States mail | 
STaTeEs. No. 3862, Circuit CourT oF} to execute a scheme and artifice, which | 


PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, V. 


APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 
1% AFFIRMING the decision of the 
District Court, refusing to direct a 
verdict for the defendants, the Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
holds that evidence, showing the de- 


|fendant’s failure to list liabilities equal | 
net worth in a) 


to one-third of their 
financial statement sent through the 
mails to prospective creditors, was suffi- 


|cient to justify the trial judge in re- 


Quotation Given 
From Cited Case 


Courts of Equity adapt their proceed- 
ings to the exigencies of any particular 
case, and will enforce legal as well as 
equitable rights wherever the case de- 
mands it, or it is beneficial to protection 
of the parties. 


Neale y. Neale, 9 Wall 1; 19 Law Ed. | 


590; Pease v. Rathburn Engineering Co., 
243 U.S. 273, 61 L. ed. 715; and Greene 


“40 


v. L. & N. Ry. 244 U. S. 499, 61 Law Ed. | 


1280. 
In the Greene case the Court says: 
“It is a familiar maxim that ‘a court 
of equity ought to do justice completely, 
and not by halves’; and to this end, hav- 
ing properly acquired jurisdiction of 
cause for any purpose, it should dispose 


a 


a court of law. Camp v. Boyd, 229 U. S. 
530, 551, 552, 57 L. ed. 1317, 1326, 1327, 


133 Sup. Ct: Rep. 785; McGowan v. Par- 


9 


ish, 237 U. S. 285, 296, 59 L. ed. 955, 963, 
35 Sup. Ct. Rep. 543. 

The equitable jurisdiction of a Fed- 
eral Court is derived from the Constitu- 


i ; ; tion, and ¢ 0 e limited either by 
referred to as a mechanic’s lien eaean . d cannot b mited : 3 


State statutes or Acts of Congress, but 


|follows and grants relief in those cases 


in which equitable jurisdiction obtained 
at the time of the passage of the Con- 
stitution, to wit, the English Chancery 
Courts. 

It, therefore, recognizes every lien or 
right fixed by the statutes of a State, 
and is not limited to the procedure or 
jthe remedy fixed by the statute. 
| I am satisfied that the foreclosure of 
jthe alleged mechanic’s lien is one of 
}purely equitable cognizance and is in- 
|eidental to the suit in equity on the 
account for work done and material fur- 
nished. 

On the. whole, the suit is one which 
ought to be referred to a master, and I 
will file a separate order appointing a 
Special Master to hear and report upon 
jall issues raised by the pleadings. 
July 30, 1929. 


Mark Is Rejected 


For Phonographs 





|is ne zood reason why a defendant should 

be allowed to allege a state of facts that 
would enable him to recover a judgment 
in personam against the plaintiff.” 


Question of Litigation 
In Two Courts Raised 


The question, therefore, arises whether 
in a suit already commenced in a Fed- 
eral Court of Equity that Court can by 
supplementary bill enforce this statu- 
tory remedy, or whether the petitioner 
will be required to file a proceeding in 
the Federal Court similar to the pro- 
ceeding required by the state statute. 

It is well settled by the decisions of 
the Federal Court that the foreclosure 
of a mechanics’ lien is one that is pe- 
culiarly within the province of a Court 
of Equity, for the purpose of equity is 
not only to do away as near as possible 


| Application Held to Have Been 
Abandoned By Company 


| COLUMBIA PHON@OGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 
| Vv. SPLITDORF RADIO CORPORATION. OP- 

POSITION NO. 8897, ASSISTANT CoM- 
| __ MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
| TN AFFIRMING the decision of the 
| Examiner of Interferences sustaining 
|the opposition, but without prejudice to 
the rights of the applicant for registra- 
tion in Class 21, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner held that the applicant was not en- 
titled to registration in Class 36 for 
phonographs since upon the applicant’s 
/own admission it never appropriated its 
|mark to the goods specified in the ap- 
| plication, 

Appeal from the Examiner of Inter- 
| ferences, 
Hanrahan for Columbia 


| the 


fusing to give binding instructions for 
defendants, who were accused of 
using the United States mails to de- 
fraud. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania. Before Buffington, Woolley and 
Davis, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Davis, 
follows: 


This is an appeal from a judgment en- 


| Phonograph Co.; A. D. T. Libby for the 
Splitdorf Radio Corporation. 

| The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

| The applicant, Splitdorf Radio Corpo- 

| ration, appeals from the decision of the 


|of the entire controversy and its inci- | examiner of interferences sustaining the 
dents, and not remit any part of it to | 


opposition of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, Inc., to the registration by the 


applicant of its trade mark for phono- | 
graphs and non electric phonographic re- | 


producers, in Class 36, the mark, as 
shown, comprising the name Splitdorf in- 
scribed across a musical staff on which 
are indicated 32nd notés arranged in a 
descending scale. 
Grounds For Appeal. 

The grounds on which the appeal is 
taken are stated as follows: 

“First: If the decision referred to 
means that the opposition was sustained 
| because of any similarity of the marks 
involved, or of any confusion in the trade 
| or likelihood thereof, then the Examiner 
of Interferences erred in such holding. 

“Second: 
that because of the abandonment of the 
| above-identified application by applicant, 
for the reason that applicant found after 


the opposition was started that it had no | 


'right to registration in Class 36, all as 
appears in the papers on file in said ap- 
plication, then no appeal is intended.” 

| The examiner of interferences in his 
decision sustained the opposition and ad- 
judged that the applicant is not entitled 
to the registration for which it has made 
application, but without giving any rea- 
son for his decision. His decision pre- 
sumably was based upon applicant’s ad- 
mission that it had no right to regis- 
tration in Class 36. 

New Application Filed. 

The applicant in its brief points out 
that there was error in applying for reg- 
istration in Class 36 as the applicant 
was not making and selling the goods set 

uP in the statement; that there was no 
use of its trade mark on such goods, but 
on the contrary, the mark was being used 
by the applicant on radio receiving sets 
(Class 21); that petition was filed to 
dismiss and to transfer this application 


from Class 36 to Class 21; that this peti- ; 


| tion was opposed by the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, Inc., and was denied 
|by the acting examiner of interferences; 
|that the applicant then filed a formal 
|abandonment of this application and a 
new application was filed for registration 
|of its mark for radio receiving sets, in- 
cluding loud speakers, in Class 21; and 
‘that opposition proceedings (No, 9436) 
|have been instituted including the same 
parties, against the registration of the 


| [Continued ‘on Page 9, Column 1.) 


If the said decision means | 


'they had devised, to defraud and obtain 


goods and property by false and fraud- | 


julent representations. 


|Misstatement of Liabilities 
Charged to Defendants 


The scheme Which the Government 
charges the defendants with devising 
| was the understatement of their liabil- 
ities in a financial statement sent 
through the mail to prospective. cred- 
itors, called “victims,” in order to ob- 
tain goods on credit. The statement, 
representing their financial condition as 
of December 31, 1924, showed assets of 
$39,901.54 and liabilities of $7,830.73 or | 
a net worth of $32,070.81. The indict- | 
ment charged and the jury found that | 
the statement did not include, in the list 
of their liabilities, two promissory notes | 
aggregating $7,800 which were then out- | 
standing and existing liabilities, and 
that they knowingly and wilfully omitted | 
|these from the list of their liabilities | 
|with intent to secure -goods on credit | 
and thus defraud their ¢réditors. 


Defendants operated under the firm 
of Gewertz Cotton Goods Company. | 
Morris Gewertz is the owner of the} 
|company and employs his son, Isadore | 
Gewertz, the other defendant. Neither | 
of them testified and in fact no evi- 
{dence whatever was offered by the de- | 
fense. 

At the close of the Government’s case, 
'the defendants moved for binding in- | 
struciions and contended .there as they 
{do here, that when all the evidence is | 
|considered, it shows nothing more than 
| carelessness on their part and not a 
|scheme and artifice knowingly and wil- 
|fully devised with intent to defraud; 
{that it is as consistent with innocence 
as with guilt and that under our case 
of Yusem v. United States, 8 Fed. (2d) 
| 6, their motion should have been granted. 
They further say that other errors were | 
|made during the trial which were preju- | 
dicial to defendants and that the judg- | 
ment in consequence should be reversed. | 
|. The learned trial Judge in a fair and 
impartial charge clearly presented the | 
| question to the jury of the omission of | 
;the notes from their liabilities in the 
statement sent out to various persons. 
Under his instruction, in order to con- 
| vict, the jury had to find that the de- 
|fendants did not ignorantly or carelessly 
|send out the statement, but knowingly 
}and wilfully devised a scheme and ar- 
|tifice to defraud and used the United 
| States mail to execute it. 

The verdict settles the issue of knowl- 
|}edge and carelessness unless it is con- 
trolled by the Yusem case. In that case, 
|the financial statement which the Gov- 
}ernment claimed was inflated, showed 
jassets of $138,390.53 and the actual 
;amount of the assets as subsequently 
| determined from the books and records 
| was $134,627.66 or a difference of only 
$3,662.87, or about 2% per cent. Be- 
sides, the account showed that some 
of Yusem’s careless mistakes were made 
against him and not in his favor. In 
the case at bar, the statement showed 
Morris Gewertz to be worth $32,070.81. 

Defendants say that the Government 
concedes him to be worth $11,368.94 and 
they say that the Government’s figures 
show him to be worth $22,538. Assum- 
ing that their interpretation of the 
Government’s figures of $22,538 is cor- 
rect, and not the Government’s conces- 
sion of $11,368.94, can we say that. the 
omission from his liabilities of an 
amount equal to one-third his entire 
worth, as he claims, or two-thirds, as 
the Government contends, was the result 
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Court Rules That Testament 


| First Trust & SAvINGS BANK, TRUSTEE, 
PLAINTIFF, V. JOHN BRITTAIN WALKER, 
MILDRED WALKER, STOUGHTON WALKER, 
MILDRED BRITTAIN BRIGHAM, JOHN S. 
BRITTAIN, MARY NOEL BRITTAIN HAST- 
INGS, SUSAN JANE BRITTAIN MOTTER, 
ET AL. Equity No. 78, DistRICT COURT 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF MIs- 
| SOURI. 
| TN construing the will involved in this 
case, the District Court for the West- 
ern District of Missouri holds, in the opin- 
ion ‘herein, that the intention of a testa- 
tor is not to be gathered from detached 
portions of the will alone, but is to be col- 
lected from the whole will and from a 
| consideration of all the provisions of the 
|instrument taken together. 


| The testator’s will provided that his 
| son should have the option of receiving 
$400 a month for life or of accepting a 
block of stock outright, the Court ex- 
| plains, and the son elected to receive the 
| block of stock outright. Another portion 
lof the will provided that in the event of 
| the death of any of the sons or daugh- 
jters during the existence of the trust, 
| leaving issue, then the children of such 
}son or daughter should receive $400 a 
'month payable “as aforesaid.” 

The son having died during the exist- 
|ence of the trust, leaving issue, and such 
,issue claiming to be entitled to $400 a 
month, the Court, reading the will as an 
| entirety, declares it was clearly the in- 
tention of the testator that the provision 
for the issue of his children in case of 
their death during the existence of the 
trust should apply to the son only in the 
{event that he elected to receive $400 a 

month and not if he elected to take the 
block of stock outright. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
| Judge Reeves follows: 
| Plaintiff has filed its supplemental bill, 
| wherein it asks for further instructions 
{in its trusteeship. This necessarily in- 
volves the proper construction of some 
of the paragraphs of the will creating 
the trust. Heretofore a bill was filed by 





STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
VirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Effect of Election Provided for in Will 
On Contingent Bequest Is Determined 


as Whole Must Be Construed 


To Interpret Purpose of Testator. 


shall elect to take 1,000 shares of the 
| stock of the John S. Brittain Dry Goods 
Company as his full share in my estate, 
and the remainder of the net annual in- 
come shall be paid to my daughters, 
Jessie Brittain Walker, Mary Noel Brit- 
tain Hastings and Susan Jane Brittain 
Motter, during the term of their natural 
lives, respectively.” 

“In case of the death of any of my 
children during the existence of this 
trust, leaving issue, then the child or 
children of such deceased daughter or 
son shall receive the sum of $400 per 
month payable as aforesaid, which sum 
shall be divided among the children of 
such deceased child.” 

Admittedly, John S. Brittain, jr., has 
deceased “during the existence of this 
trust” and admittedly he died “leaving 
issue, namely, John S. Brittain, III, who 
answers in this proceeding by his guard- 
ian ad litem. 


Right of Grandson 


To Bequest in Issue 

The said John S. Brittain, III, asserts 
|the right to be paid the sum of $400 
junder the last paragraph quoted above. 
|The court is called upon to decide whether 
| the said John S. Brittain, III, shall take 
; said income under the will, independently 
}of any provision made for John S. Brit- 
tain, jr., his father. 

It will be noted that John S. Brittain, 
jr., accepted the alternative provision of 
ithe will by taking 1,000 shares of the 
stock of the John S. Brittain Dry Goods 
Company, and thereupon failed to become 
or ceased to become a beneficiary under 
|the trusteeship. 
| When the testator died he did not know 
which of the alternatives would be ac- 
|cepted by John S. Brittain, jr. Accord- 


| 
} 


‘ingly, the will was so drawn as to meet 


either contingency or alternative. He 
provided $400 monthly to be payable to 
him in the event he did not take the 1,000 
shares of stock above mentioned. 

The testator then came to the clause in 
;controversy, and under observation, and 





plaintiff, wherein it sought instructions | made the general provision for the pay- 


and a construction of the will involving | 
|the identical question presented here. 


Decision Ruled Out 
As Premature 


This court, in an opinion filed January | 
7, 1925, gave its interpretation of the 
will pertinent to the issues now raised. 
However, on appeal, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Walker et al. v. First Trust 
& Savings Bank.et al., 12 Fed., (2d) 896, | 
l. ce. 903, said: 

“A court of equity will not undertake, 
where there is no matter in dispute, to 
declare future rights, nor will it ever 
undertake to decide upon and determine 
contingencies which may never arise, un- 
less such determination is necessary for 
the decision of some immediate relief to 
be granted, and which it can enforce by | 
a decree.” 

The question propounded in the for- 
mer bill was: 

“(8)—In the event of the death of 
John S. Brittain, jr., during the existence 
of the trust, leaving issue, is the child 
or children of said John S. Brittain (jr.), 
lentitled to receive the sum of $400 per 
month?” 

The Court of Appeals declined to con- 
sider this question because John S. Brit- 
tain, jr., was then living. Since the de- 
cision, upon the former and main bill, 
John S. Brittain, jr., has deceased, so that 
the question for the first time is cog- 
nizable by a court of equity. | 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals, 
and the opinion of this court, filed Jan- 
uary 7, 1925, will be referred to for a 
full and complete statement of the facts. 
For the present discussion, the following 
provisions of the will should be con- 
sidered: 


Alternative Bequest 
Provided for Son 
In that part of the will marked “Sec- 


dred Brittain, Mary Noel Brittain Hast- 
ings, Susan Jane Brittain Motter and 
John S. Brittain, jr., the sum of $400 
per month, * * *, 

“In case my son, John S. Brittain, jr., 
decides to do so he may take 1,000 shares 


|of the common stock of the John S. Brit- 


tain Dry Goods Company at par value 
of $100 each, total $100,000, in lieu of the 
above bequest of $400 per month. If he 
so elects, it must be with the understand- 
ing that he will have no further interest 
in my estate. If he elects to take said 
once.” 

In the part of the will marked “Four, 
the testator 
“pay to each of my children, Jessie Brit- 
tain Walker, Mildred Brittain, Mary Noel | 
Brittain Hastings and Susan Jane Brit- 
tain Motter, the sum of $400 per month, 
payable monthly on the first day of each | 
month during the term of the natural 
life of each, respectively, and also a like | 
sum of $400 per month to my son, John! 
S. Brittain, jr., payable monthly on the | 
first day of each month during the term 
of his natural life, unless my said son 


» | 


instructed the Trustee to | 


the | 
father nor son thought of the two prom- | 
issory notes which made so great a} 
difference in the net worth shown? Was | 
it not more reasonable to think that | 
those notes were knowingly and wilfully | 
omitted with fraudulent intent as a| 
part of their scheme? 

We think the Government has borne 
the burden the law places upon it and | 
that the court did not err in refusing 
binding instructions. The cases of Hart 
v. United States, 84 Fed. 799, 808; Union 
Pacific Coal Company v. United States, 
173 Fed. 737, 740; Wright v. United 
States, 227 Fed. 855, 857; Joseph Wiener 
et al. v. United States, 282 Fed. 799, 
801, upon which we relied in the Yusem 
case, are not applicable to the facts of | 
the case at bar. 

We have carefully considered the other 
assignments of error relied upon and 
feel that they did not affect the merits 
of the case. Technical errors, defects or | 
exceptions which do not affect the sub- | 
stantial rights of the parties are not 
grounds for reversal. Act of February 
26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1181); DeJianne vy, 
United States, 282 Fed. 737; Thompson | 
v. United States, 283 Fed. 895; Monu- | 
ment Pottery Company v. Imperial Coal | 


| 





of mere carelessness only? 
Can we say as a matter of law that 
|the jury erred in not finding that in all 





ond” the testator bequeathed “to each of | 
my children, Jessie Brittain Walker, Mil- | 


stock, it may be transferred to him at) 


ment of the income of $400 per month, 
provided for all his children in the event 
one of them should die “during the exist- 
ence of this trust.” 

He could not have used more accurate 
or appropriate language than used by 
him. It clearly met the alternative if 
John §S. Brittain, jr., had not elected to 
take the 1,000 shares of stock. 

The question for consideration now is 
whether said clause met the contingency 
if the said John S. Brittain, jr., should 


|take the 1,000 shares of stock which ad- 


mittedly he did. The testator said: 

“In case of the death of any of my 
children during the existence of this 
trust, leaving issue, then the child of 
such deceased * * * son shall receive 


the sum of $400 per month payable as 
aforesaid.” 


Choice Made by Father 


Determines Son’s Rights 

Undoubtedly, the testator had in mind 
that the same sum, previously provided 
for, should continue in favor of the issue 
of the deceased son or daughter. In the 
case of John S. Brittain, jr., because of 
his election, no such sum was provided 
for or “payable as aforesaid.” 

John S. Brittain, jr., never became a 
beneficiary under the trust provisions of 
the will. By the election of John S. Brit- 
tain, jr., there was no income from the 
estate for him. His issue, therefore, 
could not receive “the sum of $400 per 
month payable as aforesaid.” 

All provisions with respect to the pay- 
ment to John S. Brittain, jr., should be 
| ignored because, by his election, such 
provisions became ineffective and of no 
force as to him. 
| The testator never intended to say that 
| the 1,000 shares of stock should be taken 
jin lieu of the income of $400 per month 
|only during the life of John S. Brit- 
|tain, jr. 
| The ccurt sees no reason for departing 
from the decision expressed in Paragraph 
8 of the opinion, filed January 7, 1925, 
which is as follows: 

“On the eighth inquiry, it is the opin- 
ion of the Court that the issue of John 
|S. Brittain, jr., during the existence of 
|the trust, would take nothing from the 
j estate in the event of the death of the 
said John S. Brittain, jr. 

“His children would not be entitled, 
junder any circumstances, to receive the 
{sum of $400 per month.. The provisions 
|apparently sustaining such a contention 
| were only embodied in the will to become 
| operative if John S. Brittain, jr., should 
|not take the 1,000 shares of stock here- 
tofore mentioned.” 

The Court of Appeals in this case an- 
nounced proper rules of construction to 
the effect that: \ 

“The intention of a testator is to bé 
collected from the whole will and from a 
consideration of all of the provisions of 
the instrument, taken together * * *, 
The intention is not to be gathered from 
detached portions alone, and the court 
should not consider merely the particular 
clause of the will which is in dispute. 

“The language employed in a single 
sentence is not to control as against the 
evident purpose and intent as shown by 
the whole will. * * * As sometimes 
expressed, the intent is to be ascertained 
from a full view of everything within 
the four corners of the instrument.” 28 
R. C. L., Page 215, Section 175, 

It is the opinion of this court that John 
S. Brittain, III, is not entitled to receive 
the $400 per month mentioned in said will, 

July 18, 1929, 
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Corporation, 21 Fed, (2d) 683. 
The judgment is affirmed, 
July 24, 1929. 
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‘Sanction Is Refused 


expense beyond the “constructive” sta- 
tion. These trucking charges would be 
zoned. 

For example, the first zone might be 
south of Fifty-ninth Street. If a ship- 
per should request store-door delivery 
or collection he would be compelled to 
pay an amount over the New York rate 
sufficient to pay for the cartage charge, 
and the truckman would act as the car- 
rier’s agent in collecting this charge 
which would be published in the tariffs. 
It is conceded that the service would, of 
necessity, be optional with the shipper. 

From an examination of the authorities 
it must be concluded as the law now 
stands that a carrier can not be required 






p store-door delivery of freight. It seems 
appropriate to add, however, the further 
thought that one of the principal prac- 
tical objections to the establishment of 











danger of creating undue prejudice to 
competing localities. 


in store-door litigation is that communi- 
ties denied the service are quick to com- 
plain of undue prejudice. The New Jer- 
sey interests have clearly indicated such 
a position in this case. 

In the Washington Store-door Cases, 
supra, the first complaints came from 
sections of the city not accorded the 
service. 
dice and the removal of it by discontinu- 
ing the service entirely, the next step 
was a similar and successful attack 
against the granting of the service at 
Baltimore. 


It may be, as forecast in the Motor Bus 
Investigation, supra, that the time will 
come when store-door delivery will be ac- 
cepted by carriers and shippers as the 
logical solution of terminal problems. 
Learned and experienced minds have 
recognized tremendous advantages and 
possibilities in the service, and the vari- 
ous treatments of the subject, coming as 
they do from responsible organizations 
command respect. 


But that change, under the present 
state of the law, will have to come with 
carrier cooperation and can not come 
with carrier opposition. 


Distribution Possibilities 
Of Inland Stations 


The one remaining form of trucking 
service to be considered is that which 
may be performed in connection with 
the operation of inland stations. 
dicated, the Erie, Lehigh Valley, and 
Pennsylvania now provide and purpose 
to continue inland stations through the 
medium of a trucking company which 
acts as their agent in the haulage to 
and from the operation of such facilities. 
But these stations are individual; that 
is to say, only freight for the operating 
railroad is received and delivered at the 
nespective stations. 

The inland stations which the Port of 
New York Authority advocates will be 
of a universal. character, open for de- 
livery and receipt of freight from all 
railroads. These stations are to be built 
by the Port of New York Authority and 
























































from us for their establishment and for 
that reason it is unnecessary to con- 
sider at this point the question of our 
power to require their establishment or 
to compel the carriers to equip them- 
selves with motor trucks to serve them. 
These considerations of jurisdiction 
would seem to conclude the matter, at 
least in so far as any order from us is 
concerned. But in an investigation of 
this character we would be remiss in our 
duty if we failed to make suggestions 
which would improve terminal conditions, 
if the record points to the advisability 
of such a course. 
___As stated, the situation in New York 
Harbor in respect of the delivery and 
receipt of freight is such that the wis- 
dom of truck coordination plainly sug- 
gests itself. The carriers, themselves 
have recognized this fact for years. 
One of them, the New Haven, is still 
openly in favor of it. Its vice president 
stated at the hearing: 
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trucking been available prior to the adop- 
tion of the piers, the pier deliveries and 
floating of cars on barges might never 
have been inaugurated, but as only horse- 
drawn -vehicles were available at that 
time, involving great expense and slow 

“iandling, the quicker and cheaper pier 
handling was necessary.” 

Three other carriers propose to con- 
tinue it to and from inland stations. At 
St. Louis, some of the very carriers 
which desire to restrict service at New 
York, actively supported a plan similar 
to that which the New York protestants 
seek to have inaugurated. 

“he Pennsylvania made an estimate 
or its pier-station costs in the handling 
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[Continued from Page 8.] 

applicant’s mark on said new application, 

As the applicant admits that it never 
appropriated its mark to the goods speci- 
fied in the application involved in this 
proceeding there was no error in the 
holding of the axaminer of interferences 
hat the applicant is not entitled to the 
registration for which it has made ap- 
lication. The decision of the examiner 
as reference to the rights of the appli- 
cant under its application involved in the 
instant case, and should not be prejudi- 
cial to any rights which it may have 
under its new application involved in 
Opposition No. 9436. 

Second Case Not Affected. 

| While the applicant admittedly has no 
right to register its mark for the goods 
specified in Class 36 yet it may have 
the right to register said mark for goods 
specified in Class 21. The same mark 
may be adopted and used even by dif- 
ferent parties on articles of different de- 
scriptions. (American Steel Foundries 
v. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, 
and Simplex Electric Heating Company, 
= - G, 711; 269 U. S. 872; C. D. 1926, 
With the understanding that the deci- 
sion of the examiner of interferences is 
not to be construed as prejudicial to any 
rights which the applicant may have in 
epoeitinn No. 9436, said decision is 
affirmed. 

August 12, 1929, 
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against its wishes to furnish personal or | 


the service in a particular locality, is the | 


The experience thus far gained by us | 


Upon a finding of undue preju- | 
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leased to the railroads. It asks no order | 
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“In my opinion, had automobile motor | 
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I. C. C. Finds Practice Tends to Create Violations of Law 
And Is Incompatible With Specific Provisions. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


of less-than-carload freight, in order to 
|determine the advisability of shifting 
tonnage from certain piers to other piers. 
Those costs ranged from $3.91 per ton 
at Pier 4, to $4.90 at Pier 27, and aver- 
aged $4.57 per ton. 

Less-than-carload freight is now be- 
ing handled through the present inland 


of $2.40 per ton; and.there is every 
reason to believe that with greater con- 


|considerably reduced. 


We are informally advised that con- 
ferences are now being held between 


inland stations. We express the hope 


establishment of such facilities. 

In view of them, and in order to leave 
the parties a free hand in solving the 
| problem we make no specific suggestions 
|or recommendations at this time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|Commissioner Eastman 
| Dissents in Part 


Eastman, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: 
| With most of the results reached in 
} this case I agree, but I disagree with 
the majority on certain points. 
I do not agree that the constructive- 
| station service now maintained by the 
New Haven violates section 2. The ob- 


|station of the Pennsylvania at a cost | 





centration of tonnage this cost could be | 


that these conferences shall result in the | 


|representatives of the railroads and of | 
|certain of the protestants looking toward | 
the establishment of union or universal | 


| 
| 


| ject of that section is to protect ship- | 


| pers against unjust discrimination. Here 
no shippers are complaining of discrim- 
| ination. 
| There is nothing to indicate that any 
j one is being injured by this service, but 
jon the contrary the evidence is that it 
; meets with general favor. Under such 
| circumstances we should be slow to find 
upon purely technical grounds that sec- 
| tion 2 is violated. 
| The finding that it is violated rests 
| solely upon Wight v. United States, 167 
| U. S. 512. A consideration of that case 
| Shows that it is not in point. 

There a railroad in order to meet the 
| competition of another railroad made a 
| trucking allowance to one shipper which 
it did not make to another shipper, sim- 
ilarly located except for the competition. 
The latter complained. 

It was held that the phrase “under 
| substantially similar circumstances and 
| conditions,” as found in section 2, “re- 
| fers to the matter of carriage, and does 
| not include competition.” 


| tion does not enter into the picture. 
| The New Haven now holds itself out 
| to deliver freight at the same rate either 
| at Harlem River (132 Street) or at Piers 
37 to 42 on the East River. The piers 
are reached by car float or lighter from 
Harlem River. 

The constructive-station service is 
merely a means of substituting for this 
water haul a cheaper haul by 


| freight are concerned who would other- 
| wise avail themselves of the pier service. 


| 


Here competi- | 


motor | 
truck, so far as shippers or receivers of | 


| It is intended ‘to give those shippers and | 


| receivers no advantages that they could 
not in any event obtain by using the 
pier service; and if perchance it does 
give them some minor advantages, that 
| is a matter which can be corrected with- 
out elimination of the service. 
| If it is not unlawful under section 2 
|for the New Haven to haul freight by 
|water from Harlem River to the piers 
| and make delivery there at the same 
| rate as at Harlem River, and no one sug- 
gests that this is unlawful, I am unable 
|to see that it is unlawful to substitute 
for that water service a cheaper service 
by motor truck which does not enhance 
|the advantages which shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight may in any event ob- 
| tain from the pier service. 
| It does not differ in principle from the 





deliveries which the New York Central | 


|makes at the same rate to successive 
| stations in Manhattan along the Hudson 
| River. 

Whether or not constructive-station 
| service is subject to section 1 (18) is a 
| close question. Upon the whole I am in- 
clined to think that it is not subject to 
that paragraph, provided it does not con- 
stitute anything more than an alterna- 
tive means of furnishing service which 
|is already available in another form. 
| That appears to be the situation here. 
The second of the conclusions stated 
}in the final summary of the majority re- 
|port is as follows: 

“That the present operation of con- 
structive-station service and of trucking 
in lieu of lighterage as practiced by the 
New York Central, Jersey Central, and 
Baltimore & Ohio can not be sanctioned 
because of their plain tendency to create 
violations of sections 2 and 3 of the act, 
and because said services, as now op- 
erated, are not compatible with the pro- 
visions of section 15a of the act.” 


| Authority Is Questioned 
To Condemn “Tendency” 
The questions before us with respect to 


whether the proposed discontinuance of 
the service by certain of the respondents 
}is unlawful and, second, whether the con- 
|tinuance of the service by certain other 
respondents will be wholly or in any re- 
spect unlawful. 

So far as the first question is con- 
cerned, I believe that it depends upon 
whether this alternative form of service 
can be eliminated and still leave the ship- 
ping public with reasonable and ade- 
quate service, Upon this point I am will- 
ing to accept the conclusion of those who 
heard the evidence, that the service which 
will remain will be reasonable and ade- 
| quate. 





compatibility or incompatibility with the 
provisions of section 15a is, I believe, 
immaterial here. We are empowered to 
investigate economy and efficiency of 
management, and can make allowances 
for waste or inefficiency in our regula- 
tion of rates, but there is nothing in the 
law which makes either one or the other 
unlawful. 

Nor do I believe that a “tendency to 
create violations of sections 2 and 3 of 
the act” is necessarily unlawful. If vio- 
lations of those sections exist, they are 
unlawful and must be corrected, but we 
have no power to condemn a “tendency.” 
If it could be shown that the tendency 
is irresistible, with the result that vio- 
|lations exist and must inevitably  con- 
|tinue to exist, there would be ground 
for condemnation; but that has not been 
| shown here. 
| I think that the trucking in lieu of 
lighterage now carried on by the New 





| York Central probably invloves viola- | 


tions of section 3, and that the free 
loading of the trucks by all of the car- 


With respect to the second question, | 


jsigned command 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
‘A never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has heen made to list its 
multifarious activities or- to 
group them in such a way\as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 
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1913-1921. 





Solutions for Problems of Industry Sought 
Through Studies by Bureau of Standards 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 


First Article—A Journal of Research. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


HE first anniversary of the Bureau of Stand- 

ards Journal of Research offers occasion for 

a brief note on its relation to industrial research 

and how it grew out of pure science, which 
bulked large in early Bureau publications. A fact 
vital in all research is that measurement is the modern 
means of discovery, record, and application of scientific 
knowledge. 


With this century came an era of precision, and 
with it came achievements in applied science of a new 
order. One great cause—the recognition that measure-. 
ment was of basic importance—led to the establishment 
of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
and the national research and standardizing labora- 
tories in Germany, England and America. 


It is the Federal Government’s function to furnish 
standards and standardizing service for science, ‘indus- 
try, and trade for the cver-increasing number, range, 
and variety of measurements entering industry through 


the research laboratory. 
* * * 

N ANY researches in which new methods, devices and 
~'* standards of measurements were developed were 
completed and published during the early years of 
these three great bureaus. The effect on research was 
most stimulating. To apply these methods, devices, 
standards, and notably the numerical constants of mat- 
ter and energy determined by them, called for close 
cooperation with industry. 


Industrial research is based on the fact that there 
is an ascertainably best measure for each dimension 
or property affecting a process or product, a best pour- 
ing temperature for casting a given bronze alloy, a 
best current for electroplating chromium, a best finish- 
ing temperature for rolling rails—actual subjects of 
bureau research. 


Problems of industry were brought to the Bureau, 
and notable results were attained by cooperative re- 
search.. At present more than 80 research associates 
representing some 40 national industrial organiza- 
tions are stationed at the Bureau of Standards. The 
Bureau’s. unique equipment for specialized research 
thus affords facilities to organizations which have no 
research laboratories and supplements the research 
facilities of other groups. 

HE Bureau of Standards Journal of Research began 

"a year ago. Two semiannual volumes already is- 
sued during the year contain 76 research papers, prac- 
tically all:of which are of broad interest either as to 
method or results. Early in its first year the Journal 
developed a paid subscription list larger than the an- 
ticipated maximum. 


It was believed by the administration of the Bureau 
that the. union of pure and applied science in one 
journal tends to bridge the gap between the two and 
by so much to shorten the lag in the application of 
new discovery to human progress. Apart from their 
intrinsic interest, the research papers have a value 
far beyond their immediate specialties since, as ex- 


amples of research, they are stimulating and sug- 
gestive in many other directions. 
* * * 


MONG the announced research results of the first 
year a few may be cited to illustrate the range and 
interest of the published papers: 


How the international temperature scale is being 
set up by the use of the boiling points of oxygen, water, 
and sulphur, and the melting points of ice, silver, and 
gold, as described by the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards. 


How photographic emulsions are sensitized by col- 
loidal materials—a research chapter in the current 
enterprise of speeding up the plates and films for the 
countless purposes of photography. 


How wax imprints of automobile tire treads as the 
tire rolls along under load threw light on tread move- 
ment and suggested methods of construction to mini- 
mize tread wear of tires. 

es * * 


OW a visual indicator was devised to enable the 

aircraft pilot to keep on true course in fog or 
cross wind on national airways or regain his course 
after detour to avoid storm. 


How air navigation aids were further notably ad- 
vanced by the Bureau’s design and construction of 
special radio receiving sets for aircraft radiobeacons 
and for airplane telephony. This is part of the Bureau 
of Standards research program for the first national 
airway established by the Department of Commerce. 


How composition and casting methods influence the 
wearing properties of bearing bronzes as tested under 
rolling and sliding friction, with lubricants at room 
temperature, and without lubricants at temperatures 
up to 175 degrees C., and some of the mechanical 
properties as determined by tension, impact, and 
pounding tests at temperatures up to 315 degrees C. 


How a new light, portable seismometer was designed 
and built to autograph earth tremor, marking its own 
time scale on the graphs—a perfected precision in- 
strument for recording and measuring to the second 
of _ each element of the rhythmic pulses of the 
earth. 


How artificial weather was produced—ultra-violet 
rays, rain, frost, ozone—for accelerated tests of paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers, speeding up weathering tests 
to 10 times normal rate of direct exposure to natural 
outdoor weather. 


How the Bureau’s acoustical experts made it pos- 
sible to reduce the noise in airplane cabins from a 
deafening roar of motor end propeller to the relative 
quiet of a railroad parlor car so that ordinary conver- 
sation is now possible. 

HE Bureau of Standards has issued in all some 

1,500 publications in the fields of pure and applied 
physical science with particular emphasis on the meas- 
ured aspects of the subjects and the measured controls 
arrive at. 


Its Journal of Research contains about 2,400 pages 
annually, giving research results which become perma- 
nent profit-bearing assets to industry. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 19, Hugh G. Boutell, Chief of 
Information Section, Bureau of Standards, 
will describe how the Bureau tells the story of 
its researches to the public. 


| 
| 


{Cain, Henry Edward. James Clarence Man- 


| 
| 
| 


= 

|} cial control 
| 

| 


reed 
INDEX 





Adam, Mrs. 


(St. Andrews university publications. no, 
xxvii). 152 p. N. Y., Oxford university 
press, 1929. 29-15318 
Bible. Selections, English. Familiar Bible | 
quotations, from the King James version; | 
arranged in the order of the books of | 
the Bible, with subheadings of the names 
of those 
thoughts of God were expressed, by Geo, | 
W. Hanley. 64 p. Dayton, O., G. W.| 
Hanley, 1929. 29-15314 | 
Blaisdell, Donald Christy. European finan-| 
in the Ottoman empire; a} 
study of the establishment, activities, | 
and significance of the administration of 


the Ottoman public debt. (Thesis (Ph. | 
D.)—Columbia university, 1929.) 243 p.! 
New York, 1929. 29-15305 | 


|} ganand the Poe-Mangan question. (The- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


sis (Ph. D.)—Catholic wuntversity of 
America.) 93 p. Washington, D. C.,|} 
1929. 29-15251 | 


California sewage works journal, proceed- | 
ings of the first annual meeting of the| 
California sewage works association and | 
special articles. 1928.1 v., illus. Berkeley, | 






Calif, California sewage works ASs0., | 
1929. 29-15257 
Citizens umion, New York. A _ record of 
service; the Citizens union of the city | 


of New York, 1897-1929. 11 p. New York? | 
1929. 29-8598 | 
Cox, Philip Westcott Lawrence. The junior| 
high school and its curriculum. 474 p., | 
illus N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1929 





29-15295 | 

The poems of Peter M. Dill; | 
in his memory by his wife and | 
66 p. Indianapolis, 1929. | 
29-15250 | 

English, Thomas H. What to read, by...| 
and Williard B. Pope. 173 p, N. Y., F. 8.| 
Crofts & co., 1929. 29-15299 | 


Dill, Peter M. 
published 
daughter. 





special mumber, January 1, 
Springfield, Il. 
sociation, 1929. 


1929). 6p. 
centennial as- 
29-9327 


Lincoln 


| Ghent, William James, The road to Oregon, | 


{ 


agencies before such 


Ford, Worthington Chauncey. . .. The At-! 
| lantic monthly hoax continues. (Lincoln | 
| eentennial association. Bulletin, second 


| 

| 

| The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 

| troller General follow: | 
_A-27956. (S) Appropriation—Cost of tui- 

| tion for Army officers. The appropriation 

| “Incidental Expenses of the Army,” as con- 

| March 23, 1928, 45 Stat. 333, for the fiscal 

| year 1929, is the sole appropriation avail- 

jable for that fiscal year for the payment of 


Copyright, 





Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- 
curring among the commissioned and war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended August 14, 1929: 

Capt. R. Ridgely, Jr., detached as Com- 
mandant, Depot, effective October ‘1, 
New York 
captain of the port of New York. 

Boatswain R..S. Miller, detached Talla- 
poosa, Key West, Fla., and assigned Div. 8, 





| Offshore Patrol Force, Pascagoula, Miss. 


this service, as I see them, are, first, | 


Boatswain Harold J. Babbitt, detached 
Agassiz, Boston, Mass., and assigned Mo- 
jave, Boston, Mass. 

Boatswain (L.) Cornelius E. Conklin, de- 


riers which engage in constructive-sta- 


tion service may: also involve a violation; | 
| but these 
should be weeded out. They.do not afford | 


are defects which can and 


ground for requiring the discontinuance | 


of the service as a whole. 


In this connection, the fourth conclu- | 


|sion in the summary in the majority re- 
|port states that the “proposal of the 
| New York Central to continue the prac- 


|} also 


{tral will or will not be unlawful. 





tice of constructive lighterage on traffic 
to and from New England * * * should 
be denied,” I do not understand 
that we have before us any application 
with respect to this service to be granted 
or denied. 

The question is whether a continuance 
of this service by the New York Cen- 
As I 
see it, continuance of the service will not 
in itself be unlawful, although there are 


record of 


as- | 


Division and | 


} 





| Mascoutin, 


1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


tached Georgica Station and assigned Eatons 
Neck Station, both in Fourth District. 


Boatswain (T.) Joseph H. Brown, detached aragua Canal Survey. 


Section Base 17, San Pedro, Calif., and as- 
signed Cahokia, Eureka, Calif. 

Boatswain (T.) Charles B. Kipste, de- 
tached Cahokia, Eureka, Calif., and assigned 
Unalga, Juneau, Alaska. 

Boatswain (T.) William R. Ahearn, de- 
tached Mojave, Boston, Mass., and assigned 
Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla. 

Boatswain (T.) Michael J. Seibert, de- 
tached Dallas, Pascagoula, Miss., and as- 
signed Tallapoosa, Key West, Fla. 

Boatswain (T.) Joseph H. Hantman, de- 
tached Section Base 7, Gloucester, Mass., 


land assigned CG-184, Ninth District. 


Boatswain (T.) Alfred B. Smith, detached 
CG-184, Ninth District, and assigned Section 
Base 18, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Boatswain (T.) Stephen R. Orr, detached 
Section Base 7, Gloucester, Mass., and as- 
signed CG-131, Ninth District. 

Boatswain (T.) Charles V. Morse, de- 
tached CG-131, Ninth District, and assigned 
Section Base 2, New York. 


Radio Electrician (T.) Frank W. Wort- 


}man, detached New York Division, effective 


August 23, and assigned headquarters. 
Machinist Karl F, Svenningson, detached 
from duty with Coast Guard representative, 
Navy Yard, New York, and assigned Man- 
ning, Norfolk, Va., effective September 3. 
Machinist Benjamin H. Ansell, detached | 


|Manning, effective about September 5, and 


assigned Mascoutin, both vessels at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Machinist (T.) Horace H. Lee, detached | 
Norfolk, Va., effective on or 
about September 5, and assigned to duty 
with Coast Guard representative, Navy 


| Yard, New York, 


probably unlawful features which should | 


be eliminated. 
Conclusions Unjustified 
By Evidence, Is Opinion 


Brainerd, Commissioner, concurring in 


part: 


I do not entirely agree with the re- 
port of the majority in this case. The 
findings are in certain respects indefinite 
and uncertain, but if I understand them 
correctly the majority are of the opinion 
and find that the present operation of 
constructive-station service.and of truck- 
ing in lieu of lighterage as practiced by 
the New York Central, Central Railroad 


Pay Clerk Luther W. Cartwright, detached 
Modoc, Wilmington, N. C., and assigned as 
Recruiting Officer, Atlanta, Ga., effective 
on or about August 19. 

Pay Clerk (T.) Joseph P. Kennedy, de- 
tached as Recruiting Officer, Atlanta, Ga., | 
and assigned headquarters, 
D.C. 

Pay Clerk (T.) Cecil C. Drake, orders July 
23 amended and he is assigned Modoc, Wil- 
mington, N. C., instead of Mojave, Boston, 
Mass., as préviously reported. 


Army Orders 


Col. Allen J. Greer, F. A., from detail 
with the Organized Reserves of the Ninth 
Corps Area, San Francisco, to Manila, P. I. 

Lieut. Col, Walter LL. Reed, Inf. from 
regular duty on the staff of the 








to duty 


leommandant of the Infantry School, Fort 


Benning, Ga. 
Maj, James H. Cunningham, Coast Art., 
from the 12th to the 6ist Coast Art., Fort 


Company ot New Jersey, and Baltimore | \jonroe, Va. 
& Ohio is in violation of certain sections Maj. Tom K, P. Stilwell, Inf., par. 7, 
of the act and therefore unlawful. S. O. 124 amended as to certification of 


This conclusion, based upon the evi- 
dence in this case, is in 
erroneous. 


I am authorized to state that Commis- 


sioner Woodlock concurs in this expres- 
sion, / 


Sy a . 
wy Opinion | Fort Menmouth, N. J., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 





travel expenses, 
Capt. Arthur C. Fitzhugh, F. A., from 
Capt. Lucas E, Schoonmaker, Coast Art., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort Barrancas, 
Fla, 


Washington, | 


| 


' 
| 


Washington, D. C., to Managua, Nicara- 
gua, to assist the officer in charge of Nic- 


Second Lieut. John A. Geary, 
duty at the Presidio 
Calif. 

Staff Sergt. James T. Robertson will be 
pieces upon the retired list at Fort Adams, 


Inf., to 
of San Francisco, 


Capt. George P. McNeill, jr, Me@. Corps, 
from Letterman General Hospital, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif., to Manila, P, I. 


|the appropriation 


| 1351, for ‘‘examination of estimates of ap- 


a chronicle of the great emigrant trail, | 





Daily Decisions || 
of the | 


Accounting Office | 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government | 
expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 


|tained in the Army appropriation act of 


| tuition of Army officers as authorized by the 
act of June 8, 1926, 44 Stat. 705. 
| 1929.) 

A-28100. (S) Véterans’ Bureau—aAdjusted 
Compensation—Dependent a 11 o w ance—’7- 
year absence of veteran. Under the terms 
of section 312(b) of the World War adjusted 
compensation act, as amended by the act of 
May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 948, expressly fixing 
as a condition precedent to payment of 
claims that the application of dependents 
| of veterans who have been absent for seven 
years must be filed “before the date of the 
expiration of such 7-year period (if such 
period began before January 3, 1930),” 
clams based on application of dependents 
filed after such 7-year period are not pay- 
able under the generzl terms of the statute. 
| (Aug. 8, 1929.) 

A-28183. Veterans’ Bureau—Disability 
}compensation. The General Accounting Of- 
fice will not consider the claim of a veteran | 
of the World War to be rated under the 
| World War Veterans’ Act 43 Stat. 607, as 
jamended, the matter being one under the 
jurisdiction of the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, and his action in 
rejecting a claim is final so far as the Gen- 
eral Accounting office is concerned Hines v. 
Welch, 23 Fed. (2nd) 979. (Aug. 8, 1929.) 

A-28208.° (S) Appropriations—Estimates, 
examination in the field. The provision in 
“Contingencies of the 
Army,” act of February 28, 1929, 45 Stat. 


(Aug. 8, 


propriations in the field,” is available for 
all expenses which may be necessary and 
incident to the examination of estimates 
by Members of Congress. Members of Con- 
gress performing travel under that provi- 
sion are not subject to the provisions of the 
Subsistence Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 688, and 
may not be paid per diem in lieu of sub- 





Warrant Officer Carl Dillon, Fort Snell- | sistence, Or commuted allowances in lieu) 
ing, Minn., will report to the president of | of actual expenditures. (Aug. 8, 1929.) 
the Army retiring board at headquarters,| A-28186. (S)  Transportation—Depend- | 
Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, Nebr., for | ents—Officer—Marine Corps. Where the de- 
examination incident to retirement. pendents of an officer of the Marine Corps | 

First Lieut. Millard F, W. Oliver, Inf.,|travel via commercial steamer from the| 
| Par. 15, 8. 0. 124 revoked. United States to join him at his new perma-| 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Andrews, Inf,,|nent station in China, a Government trans- | 


|; Dept., Ninth Corps Area, San Francisco, | 
| Calif., to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 


| Chicago, IIL, to 


} 





from Fort Huachuca, Ariz. to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 

Second Lieut. 
Air Corps Res., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt. Robert P. Bell, Inf, from. detail 
with the Organized Reserves of the Second 
Corps Area, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Fred E. Woodward, 
Corps, par, 30, S. O. 107 revoked. 

Maj. Condon C. MeCornack, Med. - Corps, 
designated as commander of the Medical | 
Field Service School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. | 

Capt. Louis H. Price, Finance Dept., re- 
lieved from assignment with the Finance 


Franklin Carter Albright, 
to duty at Wright Feld, 


Air 


Capt, Rhodes F’. Arnold, Inf., from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to Chicago, Il. 
Second Lieut. Edward B. 
Coast Art, to duty with the 

March Field, Calif. 

Second Lieuts. Stanley H. Ayre, F. A.,, 
and Willlam F. Stevenson, Inf, par. 13 and 
2 8. O, 167 revoked. 

Col, Clarence J. Manly, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Benning, Ga. | 
Capt. James Casey, Inf. from Fort Me- 
Dowell, Calif, to Vancouver Barracks, 

Washington. 

First Lieut... Alfred E. Kastner, F. A,, 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to duty as a student 
in the Field Artillery School 

Capt. Cyrus W. Haney, Q. M. C., from | 
Fort Mason, Calif., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. Harold G. Ott, Dental Corps, par. | 


Hempstead, 
Air Corps, 





2 


| 25, S. 0, 149 revoked. 


First Lieut. Robert L. Taylor, F. A,, 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Lieut. Col. Willian James Shea, FE. C. 
Res., to duty at- New York, N. Y. | 

Maj. Robert E. Guthrie, Coast Art., from 
Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort H. G. Wright, 
. -k; 

Capt. Frederick 8. Simmons, M. A, C., 
Hawaiian Dept., will proceed to his home 
and await retirement, 

Second Lieut. John Sumier MacRae, jr., 
Inf. Res, to duty at Fort Benning, Ga, | 

First Lieut. Walter PF, Heine, Med. Corps, 
par, 28, 8. O. 7, amended. 

Capt. Norbert Cy Manley, F. A., from | 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Madison Barvacks, 
Ae 


‘Second Lieut, 
Art., to duty in 
Capt. Samuél 


Joseph Horridge, Coast | 
the Panama Canal Dept. 
McCaughtrey Regwar, Ord, 


Master Sergt. James V. Guthrie, from | Dept. Res., orderg of May 31 revoked, 


port being available, no right to the pay-| 
ment of the commercial cost of such trans- 
portation accrues. 

Ordinarily a delay of three or four 
months is not an unreasonable delay for 
the dependents of an officer im the United 
States to join him at a foreign station, and 
such delay in the sailing of a Government 
transport would not render jit unavailable 
within the meaning of the act of May 18,! 
1920, 41 Stat. 604. (Aug. 9, 1929.) 

A-28289. (S) Leave of absence—Tempo- 
rary employes—Federal Radio Commission. 
Employes appointed under Civil Service| 
rules and regulations for definite periods of | 
time such as three-month periods which ap- | 
pointments are renewed from time to time 
are not permanent employes and may not) 
be granted leaves of absence, notwithstand- | 
ing that their appointments may cover a| 
full year’s service. 3 Comp, 382, 4 id. 17. | 
(Aug. 10, 1929.) 
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New Books Received by 
Library y of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded, 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Pearl (Humphry). Kitchen} by . ., with 32 illustrations and a map. 
ranging. 400 p. N. Y., J. Cape, 1929. | 274 p. N, Y, Longmans, Green and co, 
29-15309 | 1929. 29-9318 


Allardice, ‘James Todd, Syntax -of Terence. | Godecker, Sister Mary Salesia. Right Rev= 


erend Simon William Gabriel Brute de 
Remur, first bishop of Vincennes, In- 
diana. Part II. Priestly career in Mary- 
land, 1810-1834. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cath- 


olic university of America, 1929. 125 D2 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic uni- 
versity of America, 1929. 29-15315, 


reg, Walter Wilson. Principles of emenda- 
tion in Shakespeare. (The British acad- 
emy. Annual Shapespeare lecture, 1928. 
‘tRead May 23, 1928.” “From the Pro« 
ceedings of the British academy vol. 
xiv.) 72 p. London, H. Milford, 1928. 

29-9378 
. A pageant of the 
seasons, by. . and Nina G. Carey. 
(Pageants with a purpose, section mo? 


213.) 23 p. illus. WN. Y., A. S. Barnes 
and co., 1929. 29-15243 


. .. The Social 
service exchange in Chicago, by... and 
Francelia Stuenkel. (Social service mono- 
graphs, no, 8.) 115 p. Chicago, Ill, The 
University of Chicago press, 1929. 
29-15302 


Huntington, Edward Vermilye. The appor- 


King, Francis. 


| Matters, Leonard. 


Monroe, Nellie Elizabeth. 


O’Hara, James Henry. 


|Page, Victor Wilfred. 


tionment of representatives in Congress. 
p. 85-110. Lancaster? Pa., 1928, 29-8595 
... The problem of the up- 
per St. Lawrence. (Bulletin of the de- 
partments of history and political and 
economic science in Queen's university, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. no. 57, Jan- 
uary, 1929.) 18 p. Kingston, The Jack- 
son press, 1929. 29-15310 
The mystery of Jack 
the Ripper; the world’s greatest crime 
problem, by... with 10 illustrations and 
5 diagrams. 254 p., illus. London, 
Hutchinson & co., 1929. 29-15304 


Meyer, Carl Ludwig Wilhelm. Elections in 


Nicaragua and the Monroe doctrine. 9 p. 
Washington, D. C., American peace so- 
ciety, 1928. 29-9338 


Nicholas Breton 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
1929.) 98 p. 

29-15319 
The limitations of 
the educational theory of John Dewey. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university of 
America, 1929.) 113 p. Washington, D: 
C., 1929. 


as a pamphleteer. 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1929. 


Modern aviation en- 
gines; design—construction — operation 
and repair, a complete, practical treatise 
outlining clearly the elements of internal 
combustion engineering, with special ref- 
erence to the design, construction, op- 
eration and repair of airplane power- 
‘plants; also the auxiliary engine syS~ 
tems, such as lubrication, carburetion, 
ignition and cooling; it includes com- 
plete instruction for engine repairing and 
systematic location of troubles, tool 
equipment and use of tools also out- 
lines the latest mechanical processes, 
Describes many typical American and 
European engines and their installation. 
Contains valuable instructions for ail 
aviation students, pilots, mechanicians, 
flying field engineering officers and all 
interested in the design, construction and 
upkeep of airplane powerplants, 2 v. N. 
Y., The Norman W. Henley publishing 
co., 1929. 29-15258 


Ransmeier, John Christian. A Spanish rec- 


Remmers, John Henry. 


Robertson, William Spence. 


ognition grammar. (The University of 
Chicago junior college series.) 249 ps 
Chicago, Ill, The University of Chicago, 
press, 1929. 29-15316 
Is death the end? 
Progressive publica- 

29-15312 
Rise of the 
Spanish-American republics as told in 
the lives of their liberators. 380p. N. Y., 
PD. Appleton and co., 1928. 29-9321 


199 p. Dayton, O., 
tions, 1928. 


Roocsevelt, Franklin Delano, ed. Records of 


Schweickhard, Dean Merrill. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. 


Stockwell, Herbert Grant. 


the town of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
edited by... for the Dutchess County 
historical society. (Collections of the 
Dutchess County historical society, vol. 
III.) 340 p. Hyde Park, N. Y., 1928. 
29-9326 


| St. Peter's college, London. The record of 


Old Westministers; a biographical list of 
all those who are Known to have been 
educated at Westminister school from 
the earliest times to 1927, compiled by 
. . . and Alan H. Stenning. 2 v. London, 
printed at the Chiswick press, 1928. 
29-15298 
Industrial arts 
Peoria, Ill, The 
29-16296 
“T have a little 
shadow,” “My shadow” and other selec- 
tions from A child’s garden of verses. 
34 p., illus. Newark, N. J., C. E. Graham 
& co., 1929, 29-15317 
Introduction to 
business management. 276 p. N. Y.. Har- 


im education. 367 
Manual arts press, 


DP. 
1929. 


per & brothers, 1929. 29-15306 
Stump, Mrs. Edith A. (Harrison). The 
power of a grave. 78 p. Boston, The 


Taft, Linwood. 


Christopher publishing house, 1929. 
29-15313 
... An English May festival, 
(Pageants with a purpose, section no, 
212.) 15 p.N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 
1929. 29-15 244 


Tolman, Frank 8. The law of faith formu- 


lated; a Bible lesson study of this great 


law. 78 p. Johnson City, N. Y., 1928. 
29-15311 
Toronto. Publiclibrary. Presentable plays; 


Washburne, John Noble. 


Williams, Wentworth. 


a selected list for Canadian libraries, 


schools and dramatic societies. Toronto 
public library, 1928. 34 p, Toronto, 1928, 
29-15301 


The use of ques- 
tions in social science reading material. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1929. “Offprinted from the May, 1929, 


vol. xx, no. Vv, Journal of educational 
psychology.”) p. 321-360. Baltimore, 
1929. 29-15297 


Business forms and 
Newtonville, Mass., The. 
1928, 


letters. 29 p. 
Jennings publishing co., 


29-15303 
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Tolls From Canal | 
In June Exceeded | 
$70,000 Per Day 


Total of 547 Vessels Made | 
Transit at Panama; Debris | 
From Slides Dredged 
From Channel. 


. | 
9,127,851.84, or a daily 
328.89 was collected from 
| vessels and 10 yachts 
e Panama Canal in 
port of the 
just 


a 


Accounting 


Taxation 
General council, 
Revenue, rules foreign 
entitled to deduction 
men end materials in prosecution © 
war. 


peals. 

A total of 
average of $70, 
503 commercia 
passing through th 
June, oceans : a 

overnor of the Pana 2 J 
owe public by the Department ey =. 

In addition to commercial vessels, 
United States Government vessels, two 
of the Panaman goveanment and two 

i i ir transmitted the 
ships in need of repair mit! 
channel, the report states, bringing the 
total for the month to 547 vessels. 

Sections of the Governor's report, 
dealing with the collection of tolls, lock 
operations, dredging activities, and re- 
ceipts and oy *, oe and sup- 

i ow in full text: 
ue aaa tolls are collected at rates 
of $1.20 per net ton for laden vessels 
and $0.72 per ton for vessels in ballast, 
computed on the basis of the Panama 
Canal rules of measurement, with the 
provisions that tolls shall not exceed 
$1.25 per ton nor be less than $0.75 per 
ton as determined in accordance with 
the United States rules for measure- 
ment of net registered tonnage. In or- 
der to ascertain the proper toll charges 
it is necessary, therefore, that the net 
tonnage of vessels transiting the Canal 
be determined in accordance with both 
the Panama Canal and the United States 
tules of measurement. 

Average Tolls Computed. 

Due to this limiting proviso, the tolls 
actually collected last month on laden 
vessels averaged $0.935 per net ton, Pan- 
ama Canal measurement, and tolls on 
vessels in ballast averaged $0.723 per 
net ton, Panama Canal measurement. 

The overhaul of the Pacific locks was 
completed on June 13, and normal op- 
eration of all locks resumed on June 14. 
The overhaul of the Pacific locks began 
on January 3, 1929, and required 5 
months and 10 days to complete, which 
is considerably longer than the previous 
overhaul periods. This was due to ad- 
ditional items of complete installation of 
60 new cylindrical valves, and the un- 
hinging, inspection, and repair of a pair 
of miter gates. ; ; 

On June 21, a slide occurred in Gail- 
lard Cut between stations 1755 and 1760, 
east bank (East Barge Repair Slide), in 
which a total of approximately 250,000 
cubic yards were involved. The toe of | 
this slide reached a point 20 feet west | 
of the center line at station 1757-50, leav- | 
ing a depth of 58 feet on the center line | 
on a frontage of 100 feet. One dipper 
dredge was brought to bear on this slide | 
the same day and a second dredge started | 
work on the following day. By 6:30 a.! 
m. on the 22d, the slide was cleared back | 
to the center line, giving a navigable 
channel of 40 feet in depth for half the 
channel, which depth was maintained for 
the rest of the month. Two dipper . 
dredges worked 16 days, excavating 82,-| Railroads 
700 cubic yards during the remainder of Full text of decision 
the month. On July 1, a navigable chan- Commerce Commission 
nel of 40 feet in depth and 200 feet in sanction truck deliveries under 
width was available past the slide. 

Slide In Gaillard Cut. 

On June 30, a bank break occurred in 
Gaillard Cut between stations 1819 and 
1822-50, west bank (Signal Station 
Slide). Material in this slide pushed out 
10 feet east of the west prism line on a 
frontage of approximately 300 feet. A 
total of approximately 30,000 cubic yards 
was involved, consisting of large pieces 
of rock. A dredge was dispatched to 
this point and worked one day, excavat- 
ing 5,200 cubic yards from the slide. 

West Lirio Slide showed a Slight gen-/ 
eral movement during the month. A dip- 
per dredge worked two days on_ this 
slide, excavating 8,250 cubic yards of 
material. 

South Cucaracha slide showed a gen- 
eral surface movement during the month. 

A perceptible movement along the 
water front occurred at West Culebra 
slide between stations 1794-00 and 
1780-00. A maximum movement of 16 
feet was recorded at station 1791-00 
with an average movement of 4.3 feet 
toward the Canal between the above sta- 
tions. These movements were recorded 
on West Culebra baselines. The back| 


Bureau 


of taxes in six cases. 


Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


and Seattle awarded to Varney 


per pound. 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Export 
through 
in 1928 over 1927. 
doubled in ie 1. Cab 


August 24. 


to expectations of high speed. 
= Page 3, Col. 3 


Exporting and Importing 


Exports and imports by 


through nyo as 
joubled in 1928 over 192/. 
ie Page 1, Col. 


roni, spaghetti and noodles 


exports of electrical apparatus. 


crease, states Department of Com 


merce. 
Page 


Highways 


American friendship. 


War Department approves bill pro 


ment by railroads. 


refusing 


roads in New York City. 


Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. is au 


short-term notes. 


Rate complaints filed with the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
War Department approves bill 


to national cemeteries from encroach 
ment by railroads. 


Calendar of hearings of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, 
Decision announced by 


cases on finance docket. 


Bureau of Internal | land waterways. 
corporation 1S 
from tax for| 
amortization of ships used to transport 


Page 5, Col. 2} 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 5 
of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces adjustment of overassessments 


Page 5, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Air mail contract for service between 
Pasco, Wash. and Spokane, hore 
Air 
Lines, Inc., ov record low bid of 9 cents 


Page 3, Col. 5 


s and imports by airplane 
French airport of Le Bourget 


4 
War Department announces list of | 


Army pilots who will take part in na- 
tional air races in Cleveland beginning 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Assistant Secretary of Navy predicts 
Navy’s racing seaplane will live up 


airplane 
French airport of Le Bourget 


4 
Steadily increasing exports of maca- 
evidence 
establishment of large American indus- 
trv to manufacture product once im- 
ported, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce expedites 
release of monthly summaries covering 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Exports of medicinal preparations in- 


3, Col. 6 


President Hoover, in letter to Amer- 
ican delegation to Second Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Highways, says con- 
ferences on roads are helpful to Pan 


Page 1, Col. 5 
viding protection of highways leading 
to national cemeteries from encroach- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


of Interstate 
to 
““con- 
structive-station service” by three rail- 


Page 6, Col. 1 


thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue preferred stock and 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Page 6 
pro- 
viding protection of highways leading 


Page 2, Col. 5 


) 


Page 6 
Interstate 
Commerce Commission in uncontested 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Material Benefits Ascribed to Law 


Annual Cumulative Index. 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





She Anited States Bail 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1929 


| Shipping 
| Senator Nye predicts early comple- 
| tion of program for development of in- 


| Page 1, Col. 4 
Tolls from Panama Canal in June 


passed through channel. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of 

the Coast Guard. 

Page 9 
Maxim silencer used to muffie ex- 
haust of engine operating fog signal, 
| according to Department of Commerce. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 


| Executive 
Management 


Administrative Practice 
Small claims court operates at Hart- 
ford, Conn., without detriment to gen- 
eral law practice, Department of Labor 
states. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Business Conditions 
Appreciable gain in business trans- 


trict recorded in June 

same month in 1928, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis states. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Weekly review-of domestic business 

and financial conditions by Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 

Appellate Court sustains trial court 
in refusing to direct verdict for defend- 
ant charged with using mails to de- 
fraud, ruling that inadequacy of state- 
ment of assets to prospective creditors 
justified refusal to instruct. (Gewertz 

et al. v. United States.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Court of equity claims jurisdiction in 
case involving intricate account. (Win- 
ston & Co., Inc. v. Georgia & Florida 
Railroad. New York Trust Co. as 
Trustee in District Court for Western 

District of South Carolina.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 
District Court holds that will must 
be construed as whole to determine 
testator’s purpose, in ruling that elec- 
tion of heir of alternative provision 
under will determines status of be- 
quest, contingent upon his death, to 
his children. (First Trust & Savings 

Bank v. Walker et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Special Index and Digest of 
Federal Court Decisions on 


See 
Latest 
page §&. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


Changes made in workmen’s compen- 
sation laws at 1929 session of State 
legislatures reviewed by Department of 
Labor. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Strike in British cotton textile in- 
dustry has ended, Department of Ag- 
riculture is advised. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Temporary employes in Federal 
service whose consecutive appoint- 
ments total 12 months are not entitled 
to leave of absence, Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules. 


9° 
o 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Chart of fundamental organization 


of the Labor Department. 


Tarif * 


Majority of Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance reduces House rate on sugar. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Secretary of State expresses view 
that communications from foreign na- 
tions exhibit merely normal interest in 
tariff and are not to be regarded as 
protests. 


Page 6 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Customs Court lowers tariff rate 

from 40 per cent to 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem on electrical hearing devices. 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Battalion of Army engineers to be | 
organized to survey route for proposed | 
| Nicaraguan canal. 


actions in Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- | 
compared to | 


Trade Conditions 


Weekly review of world trade issued 
by Department of Commerce. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
| sustains opposition to registration of 
,mark for phonographs on finding that 
| application had been abandoned. (Co- 


| 


totaled $2,127,851.84 and 547 vessels | lumbia Phonograph Co., Inc., v. Split- | 


| dorf Radio Corp.) 
| Page 8, Col. 3 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Diversion of funds from national 
banks for speculative purposes is sug: | 
| gested by Comptroller of the Currency | 


as cause of decline in resources of na- | 

tional banks. 

Page 1, Col. 7} 

Appreciable gain in business trans- | 

actions in Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 

trict recorded in June compared to 

same month in 1928, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis states. 

Page 7, Col. 5} 

British banks finance imports by 

|} loans on merchandise at docks or in| 

warehouses, Department of Commerce | 

is advised. 


| Metals and Their 


Page 7, Col. 2} 
Sinking fund reduces Belgian debt | 
and saves interest, states Commercial 


Attache at Brussels. 
Page 7, Col. 


Corporation Finance 
‘ | 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance | 
Representative Willian R. Wood 
(Rep.), of Indiana, urges liquidation 
of frozen assets in Army posts, along 
with other cuts in expenditures. 
Page 1, Col. 2} 
Comptroller General recommends me- 
chanical handling of Government checks 
to reduce expenses and prevent signa- 
ture before amount or name of payee 
is written in. | 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 9 | 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Tolls from Panama Canal in June 
totaled $2,127,851.84 and 547 vessels 
passed through channel. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 
Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 


Outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in 1929 traced to imports of fresh meats 
from South America, says ‘specialists 
of Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Research of farm specialists will be 
coordinated, states Director of Scien- 
tific Work. 

Page 3, Col. 1) 

Flaxseed production estimated as be- , 
low 1928 output, according to Depart- 
ment of- Agriculture. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Wheat products increased in 1929, 
states Department of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Alabama soils survey is far advanced, 
states Dr. Henry S. Knight, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ° 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Steadily increasing exports of maca- 
roni, spaghetti and noodles evidence 
establishment of large American indus- 
try to manufacture product once im- 
ported, says Department of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 6| 
Equipment 

About 70 per cent of typewriters sold | 

in Spain are imported from America, | 


upon the several 
largely upon the industrial States; that 
the act was a usurpation of power not 
granted to Congress by the Constitution; 


| Washington. 


| Purchasing 


; crop are surveyed by specialist of Bu- | 


States and rested, 


PER 
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‘ontained in TFoday’s Issue 


Summary of All News C 


> 


| Department of Commerce is informed. 
| Page 2, Col. 3 
| 


Forest Products 


Department of Commerce announces 
H, Conrad Hoover, of Wood Utilization 


| 

| Committee, will make a speaking tour 
| to promote interest in utilization of 
| discarded wooden boxes. 

| Page 4, Col. 6 
| Commanding General of Ninth Corps 
| Area ordered to offer aid in combating | 


| forest fire in Chelan National Forest in | 


Page 2, Col. 1) 


| 


Products 


Increases recorded in quantity and 
value of gold, silver, copper, lead and | 
zinc. produced in Eastern States in 
1928, Department of Commerce says. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 
Four European nations. consider 
adoption of gas mask and self-rescue 


as safety devices in mining industry. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Marketing scheme for British coal 
is pressed by Mines Department, the 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
Page 4, Col. 4) 

Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 

Attorney General ‘of Kentucky op- 
poses water power project at Cumber- 


of State was without authority to ne- | 
gotiate contract. 





Page 1, Col. 6| of Congress. 


Department of Commerce expedites | 
release of monthly summaries covering | 
exports of electrical apparatus. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 
A Journal of Research—an article | 


by Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the | 
Director, Bureau of Standards. 


i 


Classification of lithographic ink pig- | 
ments according to their light fastness | 
is made by the Bureau of Standards. 

Page 2, Col. 5! 


Textiles and Their 
Products | 


Strike in British cotton textile in- | 
dustry has ended, Department of Ag- 
riculture is advised. 


1] 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Increased use of cotton bags in Idaho | 
for shipping potatoes is among new 
uses of cotton sought by Department | 
of Agriculture. | 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Cotton consumption shows increase | 
from 6,834,063 to 7,098,946 for year | 
ended July 31, Department of Com- 
merce states. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Vv 


Production Statistics 


Increases recorded in quantity and | 
value of gold, silver, copper, lead andj 
zinc produced in Eastern States in| 
1928, Devartment of Commerce says. | 

Page 1, Col. 5/t 

Flaxseed production estimated as be- | 
low 1928 output, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. | 

Page 4 ,Col. 7 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Consumption 
Cotton consumption shows increase , 
from 6,834,063 to 17,098,946 for year | 
ended July 31, Department of Com- 
merce states. 


Vv 


Page 4, Col. 4} 


Domestic Markets 
Market prospects for current tobacco 


reau of Agricultural Economics, 
Page 4, Col. 1| 


staff visits to the States, and the annual 
conference of directors of the State bu- 
reaus and divisions in charge of the local 
administration of the act. Reports from 


Commerce states ; 
pointment of Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner to Havana. 


in Spain are imported from America, 
Department of Commerce is informed. 


| tives of cotton and raisin cooperatives 
with respect to applications for loans 
| on cotton and grape crops. 


Service and 
‘Personnel 


since 65th Congress made available in 
publication at Capitol. 


y 
committees to revise courses at schools | Mr. McLaughlin has been serving in 


so as to provide most useful forms of 
; land Falls, declaring Park Commission | vocational education. 


| ican Congress of Highways, says con- 
| ferences on roads are helpful to Pan 
| American friendship. 


; many sought by Italy, states Depart- 
Page 9| ment of State. 


| sources of Snake River lava plain, near 


ment of the Interior. 


as Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
| Budapest is announced by Department 
of Commerce. 


at the Executive Offices, 


rection of drug addiction, according to 
Public Health Service. | 


committees to revise courses at schools 
| SO as. to provide most useful forms of 


Regiment of Infantry, 100 motor cars 
| displace all animals in use, says War |}| 
Department. 


| Army pilots who will take part in na- 
| tional air races in Cleveland beginning 
August 24, 


War Department. 


pard-Towner Act to promote welfare of | 
maternity and infancy, in statement by | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Cuba Maintains 
High Position as 
Export Market 


Nation Ranks Second Among 
Latin Republics; Assistant 
Trade Commissioner to 
Havana Named. 


Foreign Markets 


Cuba ranks second among Latin 
American nations as export market for 
United States goods, Department of 
in announcing ap- 


Page 10, Col. 7 
About 70 per cent of typewriters sold 





‘ Page 2, Col. 3 | United States exports to Cuba in 1928 
Government Aid and 


|| | totaled $127,897,000, or approximately the 
Control of Marketing 


|same as in 1922, but despite continuedy 
Farm Board confers with representa- 


| declines in shipments of goods to the Re- 
| public, Cuba ranks second among Latin 
American markets for United States 
| goods, the Acting Director of the Bu- 
|reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
|O. P. Hopkins, announced August 16 in 
connection with the appointment of Ed- 
; ward D. McLaughlin, of Anniston, Ala., 
as Assistant Trade Commissioner to 
Havana. 
The statement by the Department of 
Commerce follows in full text: 
| The appointment of Edward D. Me- 
(|| Laughlin, of Anniston, Ala., as Assistant 
Trade Commisisoner to Havana, Cuba, 
was announced August 16 by O. P. Hop- 
' | kins, Acting Director, Bureau of For- 
\}| eign and Domestic Commerce. He suc- 
\};ceeds Assistant Trade Commissioner 
| Oscar R. Strackbein, of Doss, Tex., who 
| is _— transferred to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Citizenship 


Compilation of naturalization laws 


Page 3,-Col. 5 


Education 
Conference of Indian school. super- 
isors decides to establish permanent 


\}| the Commercial Laws Division of the 
| Bureau since December, 1928. After 
| graduating from the United States Mil- 

‘|| itary Academy he was engaged in the 

automobile business in Anniston. 

Cuba is only exceeded by Argentina 
as a market in Latin America for our 
| goods. United States exports to Cuba 

} in 1928 were $127,897,000, or approxi- 

mately the same as in 1922, but despite 
| this continued decline in purchases from 
| this country, Cuba remains a constant 
| market in large volume for many im- 
portant export commodities of the 
United States. The principal articles in 
| the trade consist of lard, of which we 
|}annually sell Cuba over $10,000,000; 
| wheat flour, annually averaging $8,000,- 
000, and cotton cloths to the value of 
‘|, over $9,000,000. Many other items in 
the trade, although somewhat lower than 
| these staples, are well up in the millions 
of dollars. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
New books received by the Library 


Page 9 
Foreign Relations 


President Hoover, in letter to Amer- 
can delegation to Second Pan Amer- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Allocation of cables taken from Ger- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
. General 
Survey of underground water re- 


daho Falls, made public by Depart- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Appointment of Walter M. Slavik Prospects for Marketing 


Of Tobacco Are Surveyed 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

| Clarksville, Hopkinsville, and Spr 
field distirct, and the Paducah and May- 
field district. In both districts acreage 
was increased, and stands nerally are 
above average. A mghetial: ieee in 
| production, therefore, seems to be in 
| prospect. 

Stocks are slightly smaller than those 
of a year ago, but not enough so to 
| offset the increased production. Against 
this larger total supply it must be noted@ 
| that consumption is steadily decreasing. 
|The present situation does not afford 
much hope that prices this year will be 
} equal to those of 1928. 

High Prices for Cigar Types. 

No attempt will be made at this time 
to analyze in great detail the outlook 
for cigar types of tobacco. There is a 
\}| prospect for a very slight increase in 

| Pennsylvania filler type tobacco, for 

| which there will be ample demand if 
the quality is good. There is no reason 
to believe that prices will be below those 
of last year. 

Miami Valley tobacco came 
| the month of July in low condit 
| to excessive moisture at planting time, 
| followed by severe dry weather. Un- 
der wet weather conditions, early in the 
| Season, root systems do not develop 
sufficiently to carry the young plants 
| through a prolonged dry spell. The ef- 
| fect of this may be to throw an un- 
| usually large proportion of the Miami 
||| Valley crop into stemming grades suit- 

}able only for scrap chewing purposes, 
| and greatly reduce the ‘average price 
;to growers, 
For tobacco of 
| quality, the grow 
no difficulty in o 
in line with tho 
| were the highest 


: Page 4, Col. 4 
Daily engagements of the President ing- 
Page 3 

Health 


Institutional care is necessary to cor- 





Page 2, Col. 2 
Indian Affairs 


_Conference of Indian school super- 
isors decides to establish permanent 


ocational education. 
3 Page 3, Col. 3 
Law Enforcement 
Commissioner Doran will study illicit 
raffic in wines in California. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
National Defense 
Carrying out motorization of 34th 


through 
Page 1, Col. 2 ion, due 


War Department announces list of 


: Page 2, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Social Welfare 
Material benefits ascribed to Shep- 


cigar manufacturing 
ers should experience 
btaining prices closely 
se of last year, which 
; paid in several years. 
Binders in Demand. 


Page 10, Col. 2 








| sugar. The House provided a rate of ° ; . 
|$3 per 100 pounds, less 20 per cent on| Wisconsin binders will continue in 
| Cuban sugar, making the rate on Cuban | £904 demand. Last year’s crop, which 
| sugar $2.40. | Promised exceedingly well during the 


portions showed no movement. 

There was a slight general movement 
toward the Canal over East Culebra 
slide during the month. 

There were no other slides and no de- 
lays to shipping during the month, 

The total excavation during June, 1929, 
was 569,692 cubic yards. 

Receipts of Materials. 

The value of material ordered on 
United States requisitions and received 
on the Isthmus during the month totaled 
$304,550.58, of which $267,475.56 was for 
the Department of Operation and Main- 
tenance and $37,075.02 for other Panama 
Canal departments. 

Cash sales on the Isthmus from stock, 
fuel oil, scrap and obsolete and second- 
hand material amounted to $37,739.83, 


For Benefit of Mothers and Children 


Forty-five States Said to Have Observed Pravisions of 


Legislation W hich 


Material benefits from ‘the Sheppard-| 
Towner Act, to promote welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy, which, 
expired June 30 last, were recorded in | 
145 States and the Territory of Hawaii, | 
where provisions of the legislation were | 
observed, according to an analysis of 
health and industrial hygiene to appear 
in the forthcoming Monthly Labor Re- 
view, issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. ute 

Massachusetts, Connecticut and Illinois 


Mr. Doran to Investigate |were the only States failing to cooperate 


cl ‘ »| Teuac|With the Government in the application 
Ilic it Traffic in Wines of the Act, the analysis shows, 


ea The review follows in full text: 

The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr.| The “Act for the promotion of the 
James M. Doran, left Washington August) welfare and hygiene of maternity and! 
16 for a visit to Pacific Coast points infancy,” more popularly known as the | 
préparatory to conferences on the situa- : 


oe Sheppard-Towner Act, passed by the) 
tion growing out of alleged illicit traffic Sixty-seventh Congress and approved by 
in wines. The Commissioner wili confer 


: the President on November 23, 1921, ex-| 
with sewral agents and investigators 


nv ; pired on June 30, 1929. 
who have been studying conditions in the} Qn the date of its expiration all the 
wine grape industry. He said he hoped| States and the Territory of Hawaii were 
that information he receives will enable|cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
him better to cope with what he described! ment with the exception of three States 
orally as a condition which may become|—Massachusetts, Connecticut, and _ TIIli- 
serious. nois. 

Dr. Doran has said heretofore that he} Briefly, this act provided for an initial 
desired to offer the legitimate grape) appropriation and thereafter annual ap- 
juice industry all of the protection pos-| propriations for a period of five years, 
sible and in the conferences now contem-| later extended to seven years, to be ap-| 
plated he said he expected to be able to) portioned among the several States pad 
give and receive cooperation in so far as|granted to such States as should accept 
the producers are concerned. It was the|the act and comply with its provisions, 
Commissioner's opinion that there was|for the purpose of cooperating with them 
no grave problem at the moment, but/in promoting the welfare and hygiene 
he fears that it may develop into some-|of maternity and infancy. 


thing more serious. 


of local self-government reserved to the 
States by the tenth amendment. 


On behalf of Massachusetts it was 


argued that although the State has not 
accepted the act, its constitutional rights 
and powers as a sovereign State and the 
: 4 “ rights of its citizens had been invaded 
mens of Labor yan charged with the and usurped by the passage of the Shep- 
Federal administration of the act, and|pard-Towner Act and the imposition 
a board of maternity and infant hygiene,|upon the State of an illegal and uncon- 
consisting of the chief of the Children’s stitutional option either to yield to the 
Bureau, the Surgeon General of the, Federal Government a part of its re- 
Public Health Service, and the Commis-| served rights or lose the share it would 
sioner of Education, was created to pass! otherwise be entitled to receive of the 
on plans submitted by each cooperating | appropriation. The United States Su- 
State for carrying out the provisions| preme Court held that the statute does 
of the act within the State. not require the State to do or yield any- 
The State agencies were required to|thing and that no burden was imposed 
make such repsrts concerning their op- by the Sheppard-Towner Act other than 
erations and expenditures as might be/|that of taxation, which falls not on the 
prescribed by the Children’s Bureau.|State but on the inhabitants who are 
Whenever it should be determined as to within the Federal as well as the State 
any State that funds had not been prop- | taxing power. 
erly expended, payments might be with- The Court said that the Massachu- 
held by the Children’s Bureau with the |setts complaint “is brought to the naked 
approval of the board, such action being contention that Congress has usurped | 
mandatory upon the Bureau on request |the reserved powers of the several States | 
of a majority of the board, and subject by the mere enactment of the statute, 
to appeal to the President of the United | though nothing has been done and noth- 
States, ing is to be done without their consent; | 
The constitutionality of the Sheppard-|and it is plain that that question, as it 
Towner Act was questioned before the | 1s thus presented, is political and not 
United States Supreme Court in\the case | judicial in character, and therefore is | 
of Massachusetts v. Mellon, and also in|not a matter which admits of the exer- | 
a taxpayer's suit, Frothingham v, Mel-|cise of the judicial power.” (262 U. S.| 
lon et al, Both cases were disposed of | 447, 483.) 
at the same time. (262 U. S. 447.) It The report of the Children’s Bureau on} 
was contended by those attacking the! the administration of the act for the year| 
validity of the law that the appropria-| ending June 30, 1928, deseribed the 
tions were for purposes not-national but | organization of the Federal administra- | 
local to the States, and together with tive staff as follows: 
numerous similar appropriations, con- “The maternity and infant-hygiene 
stituted an effective means of inducing, division of the Children’s Bureau, one of | 
the States to yield a portion of their) its major divisions, was created in 1922} 
sovereign rights. |to assist in the administration of the| 
It was further alleged that the burden maternity and infancv act. The Bureau | 
of the appropriations provided by the has kept in touch wii. the work of the| 


Recently Expired. 


and an attempted exercise of the power | 


the States included budgets and plans | , . ‘ | 
submitted for approval to the Federal | The Committee today voted to reduce | 
F , |that rate to $2.75, with the rate on 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, | Cuban sugar $2.20 
an annual report on activities, and semi- | ole Ba, | 
annual financial reports. Copies The vote on the new rate was 7 to 4, | 
monthly or other reports made by the di- | after the House rate had been’ rejected 
rectors to their respective State health | by 4 vote of 9 to 2. 
officers also are received from many In order that the American people | 
States. | may know just what the maximum cost 
“During the year under review ten| that could possibly result from the in- 
persons four physicians, two public-health | ¢reased rate over the present law, it 
nurses, an auditor, and three clerical! Would be well to analyze the same as fol- 
workers) were regularly employed. full lows: 
time in the maternity and infant-hygiene| The total consumption of sugar in 1928 
division. Seven additional physicians | was estimated at 6,600,000 tons. | 
were employed as the maternal-mortality| There were used in industry, ac- | 
study was begun in successive States. | cording to the Equatization-Board’s esti- | 
“The physicians on the staff included: | mate, 3,000,000 tons, leaving the balance 
(1) The director, who was the executive| of 3,000,000 tons to be consumed by | 
otticer of the division and who gave con-| other sources. | 
sulting service to State,directors in the) 


growing season, was. quite disa int- 
ing when stripped out and ceetiaedee 
smaller proportion of packing grades 
than was anticipated. The indications 
now are that the supply of good quality 
binders is low, and the demand for this 
aot crop should be correspondingly 

In the Connecticut Valley, 
of so many reverses and discouragements 
to tobacco growers, the demand for 
binder and wrapper types of cigar manu- 
facturing quality should be excellent, 
Excessive hail damage late in July has 
destroyed many open field crops entirely 
and so damaged others as to leave oniy 
the stemming market open to them, , 

For this class of leaf, used in the 
manufacture of scrap chewing, only low 
prices can be expected, 


the theater 


field: (2) an associate physician, whose 
duties included research, consultant ser- 


| Vice, answering of special correspondence, 


and preparation of literature and a news 
letter; (3) a physician in special charge 
of details of the maternal-mortality study 
being conducted by the Bureau; and (4) a 
negro physician, who gave instruction to 
negro midwives in regard to midwifery 
procedure and the reporting of births. 


| Two part-time consultants in child hy- 


giene and a part-time consultant in ob- 
stetrics were also on the Bureau’s staff. 
The public-health nurses advised and as- 
sisted in State programs and in cam- 
paigns for the promotion of birth regis- 
tration and did other special pieces of 
field work as requested by the States. 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 19. 


Tariff Assessed on Sugar 
In House Bill Is Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ate Finance Committee, at the session 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- act and similar legislation fell unequally | States through reports from the States,! today, agreed upon the rates of duty on’ the farmer per ton, means rather small against the Hous 


' 
| The American people should under- 
| stand that there are four things served|@8 Compared with other rates in the® 
| without charge in hotels, restaurants, | pending bill: 
| and eating houses of all kinds. | For instance cream, fresh or sour, 48 
| These four items are as follows:| cents a gallon; dried whole milk, 6 1-2 
| Sugar, salt, pepper, and water. Just|cents per pound; dried cream, 12 1-8 
| how much sugar is given out free it is|cents per pound; butter, 14 cents per 
impossible to estimate. The increase | pound; cheese, 8 cents per pound; birds 
| made by the Committee over the existing | (dead, dressed or undressed) chickens 

law is $8.80 per ton. Three million| duck and geese, all 10 cents per pound: 
| tons at $8.80 amount to $26,400,000. | wheat, 42 cents a bushel; rice, 1 324 
It is the amount the free traders could| cents a pound; dried cherries, 6 cents 
claim the increase would cost the Ameri-| per pound; figs, 5 cents per pound; al- 
can consumers. This increase would ay-|monds (not shelled) 5 1-2 cents per 
|erage about 22 cents per person per} pound; almonds (shelled) 16 1-2 cents 
| year. per pound; walnuts, 15 cents per pound; 
This rate will permit the sugar indus-| beans, 3 1-2 cents per pound; tomatoes 
try of the United States to live with a! 2 1-2 cents a pound; white or irish po- 
small profit. If the sugar industry of | tatoes, 75 cents per 100 pounds or 3-4 
the United States were destroyed we/!cents per pound; peanuts, 4 1-2 cents 
would be entirely at the mercy of the per pounc; peanuts (shelled), 7 cents 
| foreign producers. | per pound, 
Two and one-eight cents a pound duty Senator Smoot also announded that 
;on sugar, a most difficult commodity to| the Committee had reduced the spread 
| produce, beginning with the planting of | in rates between raw and refined sugar, 
the seed and followed with the thinning , Beginning with the basic rate. at 15 de- 
of the beets and the extreme cultivation | grees polarity, the increase to 100 de. 
together with the price that must be paid! grees is regular. He stated that he yoted 
e rate, : 
9 


| 








